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INTRODUCTION. 



In addressing myself to the Ladies of England, France, 
and America, as also to the Sons of Humanity throughout 
the civilized world, I hope the work now before them will 
save me from the charge of arrogance or presumption. 

Surely but few excuses can be necessary for any work, 
however humble its merits, which has for its object the un- 
masking of the monstrosities of the Slave Trade, and holding 
them up to universal execration. Therefore, in grappling 
with the subject, let no mercenary motives, or fear of man, 
induce me to mar my meaning with any mincing modesty or 
garbled abstruseness : but let truth and justice direct my pen 
and illumine my undertaking with that plainness and sin- 
cerity, so that the humblest capacity may read with ease and 
pleasurable comprehensiveness, and if I shall awaken any 
dormant sympathy, or enlist but one honest heart in the 
cause of suffering humanity, or furnish the Abolitionists with 
but one clinching observation, why then it will be quite clear, 
that I have not lived and written in vain, since I shall leave 
the world better than I found it. 

Experience unhappily has taught us, that kindly reason- 
ing and gentle remonstrance have proved not only ineffec- 
tual, but have acted as a powerful stimulus for the most 
gross and rancorous abuse from that band of murderous de- 
linquents the slaveholders of America, who in their low cun- 
ning misconstrue gentleness and forbearance into fear or 
supineness, and hence their torrents of offensive invectives 
and arrogant threats. 
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But in saying thus much let it not be supposed that I 
would charge with equal culpability and atrocity every indi- 
vidual who may possess a slave or slaves by inheritance, or 
what not. There are some, nay, I hope thousands, who feel 
as deep an interest in the virtue and happiness of their slaves, 
as they do for the welfare of any other class of human beings, 
and who hold the iniquitous traffic in as great abhorrence, as 
the most sanguine abolitionist or the greatest philanthropist 
of the age, and who would hail and aid the great cause of 
Emancipation with the utmost enthusiasm could they but see 
the smallest chance of success. Such persons would gladly 
free their slaves and pay them weekly or quarterly wages, if 
the state would only compel others to do the same, so that 
they might meet each other in the market on an equal 
footing. Or to prove the facts still further, I will quote the 
following despatch from Cincinnati, dated May 21, 1855, and 
published in the New York ' Tribune :' 

" Elijah Williams, a rich planter of Barnesville, South 
Carolina, arrived in this city (Cincinnati) to-day, with twone- 
gresses and six mulattos. One of the negresses was his wife, 
and the other his wife's mother, and the six mulattos were 
his children. The object of his visit to Cincinnati was to set 
the whole of them free in that State. Just, however, as he 
had stepped from the steam boat into a carriage he fell dead. 
But, to the everlasting honour of Cincinnati and Elijah 
Williams, be it known, that he having taken them to Cincin- 
nati, they are by the laws of that State — Free ! ! ! And, 
having previously willed the whole of his estates and proper- 
ties to Bis wife and children, they are amply provided for." 

Now here was a humane slaveholder, and doubtless there 
are many such ; consequently to such, any remark or remarks 
of mine cannot apply, because they are anxious for the same 
end that every honest heart is labouring to achieve. But for 
every other class of slaveholders there is no sympathy, since 
they outrage every law of Heaven and humanity by their 
wantonness and ruthless villanies. 

In substantiation of these assertions I will not quote 
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from Mrs Beecher Stowe's 'Uncle Tom's Cabin/ because 
that, though true in substance, is nevertheless a work of 
fiction, but will cull a few extracts from the columns of our 
daily journals, and though I shall refrain from narrating some 
of the most horrible as being too revolting for the eyes and 
ears of civilised beings, still those I do quote will, I trust, 
fully justify not only my style of language, but every im- 
pression I would wish to convey. 

It is the peculiar province of vice to hurry its victims on 
from bad to worse, till all ordinary frailties become tasteless 
and insipid ; then do they thirst for crimes unnatural ; and 
lastly, indulge in such exquisite deeds of fiendish refinement, 
that nature is appalled, and e'en the devils themselves might 
blush for human depravity. Therefore, when the Ministers 
of the South shall not only excuse, but positively attempt to 
justify slavery (and as a matter of necessity its consequences) 
from their pulpits, it needs no straining of the imagination to 
see through their hypocrisy and comprehend their designs ! 
nor can we wonder at any extremes which they or their vota- 
ries may resort to, to gratify their wicked propensities. 

The following is from the ' Morning Advertiser, ' 1854, 

extracted from the ' Bath and Cheltenham Gazette/ 

" On Sunday last the Rev. Edward Mathews, from Wis- 
consin, in the United States, delivered an address on American 
Slavery to a numerous congregation in Argyle Chapel. He 
spoke at great length, and showed that slavery not only de- 

E rived its victims of the blessings of Religion, but that the 
iw, or public sentiment in each State deprived them of the 
knowledge of letters also. That persons of colour, though free, 
were by the same laws prohibited from all education the same 
as the slaves, and that the blessings of Christianity were de- 
nied them by the public ministry. That out of six thousand 
ministers of different dissenting denominations, only twelve 
of them opposed slavery, and that five thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-eight of them justified it as a Heaven-ordained 
institution." 

Here we have five thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
eight dissenting Ministers, charging God in the nineteenth 
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century of Christianity as the author of the slave trade in 
Christianised America. I will not make any comment on such 
hideous blasphemy, but leave you to decide whether these 
Ministers of the South are disciples of Christ — or Anti- Christ, 
while I relate another account extracted from the 'New York 
Tribune,' 1854, and entitled — 

*' A Hobbible Cibcxjmstancb in Amebica. — Burning a 
negro alive near the city of Natchez, the frightful account of 
which appeared in the ' Natchez Free Trader.' 

" The slave had struck a white man, and the democracy 
of the region, not waiting for justice to take its course, in- 
flicted lynch law. The victim was chained to a tree, faggots 
were placed around him, while he showed the greatest in- 
differenoe. When the wretches had arranged the pile the 
slave asked for a drink of water, and afte r qu affing it, said, 
' Now set fire, I am ready to go in peace.' When the flames 
began to burn him, in his agony he showed gigantic strength, 
and actually forced the staples from the tree and bounded 
from the burning mass. T3ut he instantly fell, pierced 
with rifle balls, and then his body was thrown into the 
flames, and consumed to ashes amid the exulting shouts 
of the demon group. Nearly four thousand slaves from 
the neighbouring plantations had been summoned to wit- 
ness this moral lesson. Numerous speeches were delivered 
by the Magistrates and Ministers of .Religion to. the slaves, 
warning them that the same fate awaited them if they 
proved rebellious to their owners." 

Now here is another specimen, not only of the re- 
ligious zeal of these dissenting Ministers of the South, 
but of the refinement of the Provincial Magistrates in 
the slave states. 

Here is a lion-hearted creature burnt to ashes in a 
Christian country, in the presence of men professing to 
be disciples of Christ, and Magistrates who, we presume, 
had been sworn to do justice not only between man 
and man, but betweA God and their fellow-creatures. 

Now what had this noble-hearted slave done ? Why, 
struck a white man! but for what does not transpire; 
still one thing is certain, that is, it was not for kindly 
treatment. In a case of oppression, pray has not 
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a black man as great a right to strike a white man 
as a white man has to strike a black P and had the 
case been brought before an English Magistrate, he 
would have heard both sides of the question, and pro- 
nounced judgment according to the provocation. Which 
then shall be the true land of liberty, England or 
America P Or where shall we find a Christian Minister 
in the British dominions, in France, or indeed any 
Christian country under the canopy of Heaven, save and 
except the Pandemonium of America, that would direct 
the eyes of four thousand human beings to the smoulder- 
ing ashes of their fellow-creature, and tell them that 
that would be their fate if they dared to rebel against 
their owners, and all this because a cruelly injured 
African had struck his persecutor P O fie, fie ! But this 
is not all, for we have another account in the ' New York 
Tribune,' extracted into the 'Morning Advertiser/ De- 
cember 9, 1853, and headed— 

" A Horrible Murder of a Slave.— It had just been 

? roved in a Court of Justice at Walterborough, in South 
'arolina, that a fiend in human form, named Thomas Motley, 
had not only murdered his slave, but that he first shot him, 
wounding him severely, then whipped him, after which he put 
him in a vice and subjected him to the most excruciating tor- 
tures, then set him at liberty, and let loose the bloodhounds, 
which mangled him mo3t horribly with their fangs, and lastly 
worried him to death ; and then to give the final touch to this 
hideous tragedy, Thomas Motley himself cut up the body of 
his slave and fed the dogs with the flesh." 

The blood of humanity stagnates, and the tongue of com- 
ment is paralyzed. Therefore I will relate no more cases of 
murder, and however horrible may appear the two that I 
have already quoted from the many of recent occurrence, still 
they are not of the most revolting character that can be ad- 
duced. Nor can we wonder at any enormity, when the Mi- 
nisters and Magistrates of this modern Pandemonium pro- 
claim slavery to be a Heaven-ordained institution, thswfc^ 
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leading these murderous monsters to believe they are com- 
mitting no outrage against either God or man. But the 
wicked interest which influences these unhallowed ministers 
may be gathered from the following declarations. 

At the London Anti-Slavery Conference, held at the 
London Tavern, November 30th, 1864, the Eev. Mr Sher- 
man, grandson of Eoger Sherman, one of the few who were 
chosen to draw up that ever memorable document, the Decla- 
ration of American Independence, addressed the meeting, 
and told them, that the first article in that Declaration de- 
clares, that " all men are equal." He also told them, that it 
was a miserable fact, that out of the three million three hun- 
dred thousand slaves in the United States, one fifth, or six- 
hundred and sixty thousand of them were the property of 
Southern Ministers. Hence it is, that nearly every insti- 
tution in America, both civil and religious, are rendered 
amenable, and subservient to the slave interests of the 
South, consequently, American Independence is but a dream, 
or the ghost of a shadow. Here let me ask, what is 
the use of reasoning with such monsters P for in many oases, 
if you speak to a planter on his own dunghill about slavery, 
he will cut you short by placing his hand on his revolver, 
and bid you mind your own business ; while on the other 
hand there are some, " Ministers especially," who will listen 
to you with all the complacency and attention possible, 
and acquiesce in everything you say, at the same time grip 
their victims tighter and tighter in the cleft of their cloven 
foot* Experience on every side proves, that when a man 
is so far sunk in the scale of moral degradation as to recon- 
cile his soul to slavery, he laughs at conscience, and holds 
on to the slaves with a vicious and death-like grasp which 
nothing but physical force or red-hot necessity can ever 
slacken or unnerve. 

Mr Pilsbury, of Boston, also addressed the meeting at 
great length, and, among other things, told them, that the 
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British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in America had 
compelled the American Board of Commissioners for Fo- 
reign Missions to confess that the funds of their Missionary 
Society had been enriched by providing victims for the 
brothels of Southern debauchees. 

Here is * disclosure surely too gross for humble 
comment, therefore let me leave it as it is, to tell its own 
tale as to the virtuous zeal and Christian benignity which 
influences the Ministers and Magistrates, and the Missionary 
agents in the slave states of Southern America. But in 
conclusion let me tell them that I am an Englishman, and 
that in despite of every prejudice or equivocation, the 
Negress, the Mulatto, and the Quadroon are our sisters, 
and think they not, that any acts of violence or impurity 
perpetrated on or among the daughters or descendants of 
Africa, are not as criminally black as if committed 
among the daughters of any other nation P Or rather 
is it not blacker, since the base laws of America virtually 
sanction it, by affording them no protection P 

I say the base laws of America virtually sanction it, 
by affording the slave no protection. Fray is it the custom 
for these monsters and murderers to set the crier to 
work when they are about to perpetrate an outrage, or 
summon the Magistrates, or Abolitionists of the district, 
to be eye- witnesses to the factP If they did, and the 
witnesses were deemed responsible persons, then, in that 
case, the law might, upon conviction, inflict on the crim- 
inal some nominal punishment in the shape of fine, or 
what not. But in the event of his being brought to trial 
upon circumstantial evidence, -then it is only necessary 
for his counsel to render the matter doubtful or equi- 
vocal, for the slave law, to absolve the criminal and 
hold him spotless* by perjuring himself. Such is the 
cunning stratagem and deceit designedly interwoven in these 
laws (for the purpose of deceiving the unwary), that 
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while they are clad with a bold front, and wear an out- 
ward appearance of protection for the slave, they have 
at the same time a small loop-hole through which the 
slave murderer can at all times escape by perjuring him- 
self, and which perjury will at any time nullify the most 
clear and substantial evidence that can be adduced; as 
for the testimony of slaves, that stands for nothing. Con- 
sequently any slaveholding incestuous beast, whether " Lay 
or Clerical," can summon all his slaves, and openly in 
their presence commit upon his own Quadroon or Mulatto 
sister, or daughter, any unnatural outrage which his de- 
vilish disposition may suggest or devise, or torture his 
slaves to perpetrate the same, and then, should she sur- 
vive the brutality, he can repeat the same outrage as 
often as he will, or sell her, or burn her to ashes at 
the stake, and all this the Law virtually allows, because 
it promptly forbids the testimony of a slave to stand as 
evidence against a master. Thus are the ends of justice 
not only defeated, but rape, incest, and murder, rendered 
comparatively legal, and can be indulged in with impu- 
nity. So much for Southern justice-Hind as for their 
fugitive slave law, it is a something so incomprehen- 
sively black and hellishly dead to every sense of common 
humanity, that the heart recoils with indignation, till 
the mind is buried in perplexity and bewilderment. 

Now let me give a few extracts from a lecture, delivered 
October 13, 1854, by the Eev. L. R. Ward, a coloured 
clergyman from the United States, in Spafields Chapel, 
London, to a densely-crowded congregation. 

Mr Ward commenced his observations by stating that, 
in spite of the exertions of England and France, there were 
still in the world eight millions of the Negro race suffering a 
thraldom which was a shame and a disgrace to civilised 
humanity. That there were three millions and a half of 
slaves in the Brazilian empire, and a portion approaching » 
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to a million in the Spanish Islands, and other smaller 
numbers owned by Continental Governments, yet, all put 
together, though they were the slaves of Boman Catholics, 
did not suffer one-tenth of the cruelty inflicted upon the 
slaves held by the Anglo-Saxon race in the United States of 
America. He had the testimony of the Earl of Carlisle and 
the Earl of Harrowby in support of this assertion. 

The slaves in the Brazils have the option of purchasing 
their own freedom by going to the authorities and haying 
themselves valued, and at which valuation the master must 
give up all claim as soon as they can procure the money ! but 
such is not the case in America, for there the slaves are to 
all intents and purposes mere chattels, and all the money 
they earn belongs to their master. This matter was brought 
to a judicial determination in the year 1853. A case was 
tried, wherein the slave had a written agreement with his 
master as to the sum he should pay for his freedom. By 
dint of time, hard labour, and scraping, he got the required 
sum together and took it to his master— but, so far from 
getting his freedom, the master no sooner received the 
money, than he told him that both he and his money 
were his property. The case was tried in a court of 
law, and the judge decided in favour of the master. 
He also decided that a slave was not competent to make 
any such contract with his master; that, in fact, the 
slave was just as much the property of the master as 
the master's horse or any other of his cattle. 

Mr Ward stated also, that in Texas, and some other 
States, the masters were forbidden to emancipate their 
slaves without the sanction of the Legislature, and 'that 
the slave might die from what the master called moderate 
correction, and yet the master was not held liable to 
prosecution. 

In speaking of Mrs Stowe's ' Uncle Tom's Cabin,' 
he said, that so far from its being an exaggerated picture 
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of American slavery, it was far from painting it in all its 
blackness and enormity, and never was a book published 
which presented an account less liable to the objection of 
being overdrawn. That, in fact, the real state of [the case 
was not at all beneath the estimate which the abolitionists 
had given of it, and that the United States had, from the 
year 1789 to the present time, been continually legislating 
in favour of slavery as it now existed in thai; country. 
As to the subterfuges put forth by the slaveholders, 
respecting their losses by slaves and their disgust of 
slavery, the whole, from first to last, was but a compound 
of lies, invented for the purpose of blinding Europeans, 
and which the Nebraska bill and Missouri compromise 
proved to a demonstration. 

He sorely lamented the want of sincerity among many 
of the people of the north, they who are so numerous and 
so powerful, and who, if they really were in earnest, could 
at any given signal overthrow the system. Then, again, 
he gladdens into ecstasy, when his full heart declares, that 
in the Northern States there are many, very many " good 
men and true," who sincerely desire to rescue the slave 
from his social disabilities and to emancipate him from 

his personal bondage. 

He then stated that there were forty thousand slaves 
in Canada, and that only three thousand of them wire 
free-born. It was with reference to this class he wished 
particularly to address them. Among the slaves who had 
made their escape, there were doubtless some who were 
considered unworthy characters j but, for this, a life of the 
mostf painful submission to the grossest cruelties which 
the most brutalising mind could conceive, and their utter 
want of all education, must, to some extent, be pleaded in 
mitigation. On the other hand, the negro, when he 
was allowed the advantages of freedom and education, 
manifested a capability of progress and development 
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which placed him on a par with the rest of her Majesty's 
subjects. 

Then he gave several touching instances of the perils 
and privations which those poor slaves had undergone in 
order to obtain their freedom. Among other matters he 
spoke particularly of one genuine son of humanity— 
a ferryman — who, during the last twelve months, had 
himself passed no fewer than one thousand one 
hundred fugitive slaves across the water which divides 
the United States from Canada, and, upon one occasion, 
a poor fugutive had managed to elude the pursuit of 
his master till he had got on board, but before the 
ferryman could get] away, the infuriated master rode up 
and levelling his rifle, swore most bitterly that he would 
shoot him dead on the spot if he dared to stir. The 
honest ferryman hesitated for a moment, upon which 
the slave caught up a hand-spike, and, standing over 
him, declared he would kill him if he did not instantly 
push off. Here's [a pretty go, said the bewildered ferry- 
man — death anyhow— well then, said he,— if I must die, — 
let God be witness that I will die doing my duty ; with 
that he gave an Herculean plunge, and away flew the 
boat — crack went the rifle, but the bullet missed its mark, 
and every moment the gap between the oppressor and 
the oppressed yawned wider and wider, till, amid deafening 
shouts of hearty exultation, this noble-hearted ferryman 
landed the weeping African on British ground. 

But, brave as is this generous ferryman, still he is 
not without a rival. The London journals, in 1854, 
gave an interesting account of a venerable Quaker, 
whose noble bearing and honest zeal in the cause of 
suffering humanity demand the world's applause and 
commendation. The account is entitled — 

" A Man who Lives not in Vain. — Thomas Garrett, 
in the United States, is a patriarchal specimen of a man. 
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He has been lately 



jecuted (though seventy years of age) 
for having aided the escape of fifteen slaves at one time, and 
was fined eight thousand dollars, while his entire property 
only amounted to five thousand five hundred. After the 
trial, the heartless sheriff said : ' Well, now, Garrett, see, 
we have made a beggar of you in your old age, and now I 
think you'll learn to mind your own business, and leave other 
peoples property alone/ To which villanous taunt the 
venerable veteran replied, — 'Yes, friend, 'tis true that in 
my old age thee hast made a beggar of me, but, old as I am, 
still I have not lived altogether in vain, for I have in my 
possession the pleasing records of one thousand four hundred 
slaves that I have aided to escape from the curse of bondage. 
And now, friends, if any of thee shall this night know of a 
poor slave or slaves that are pining for liberty, send them to 
old Thomas Garrett.' With this he left the court." 

But one thing is certain, namely, that in America 
quakerism and abolitionist are terms almost synonymous, 
while, at the same time, for oneness of feeling and a 
generous zeal and interest in each other's well doing, the 
Society of Friends stand without a rival. This, then, 
is a guarantee that Thomas Garrett, though rendered a 
beggar by the southern despot, still was not without 
friends and means to rescue him from his difficulties, 
while his doings will be recorded, and his name will stand 
to the end of time as a noble model of humanity and 
philanthropy. 

Mr Ward could assure his hearers, that to escape from 
an English prison was comparatively child's play; that in 
fact, the sufferings of a fugitive slave were of such a 
character that the inhabitants of a country like England 
could form no conception of them. He then reminded 
them that the difficulties of a fugitive were inconceiva- 
bly enhanced by the fact, that it was high treason against 
the'laws of the United States for any one to aid or abet 
a slave in an attempt to escape from bondage. 

Hark you, gentle reader— High Treason ! This is 
certainly the most ghastly and anti-Christian law ever 
enacted, and I think must stand without a parallel in 
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the annals of crime and enormities — surely it is the 
crowning effort and masterpiece of Satan and his satel- 
lites. Think for one moment, Christians — that to feed 
the hungry — clothe the naked— or direct the weary pil- 
grim on his way— is, by this Fugitive Slave Law of Ame- 
rica, rendered High Treason. High Treason, forsooth! 
Say rather, have not the merciless monsters who enacted 
this law perpetrated an act o$ High Treason against 
God and humanity P May we not ask how long shall 
this band of butchers beard Heaven and Nature with 
their brutalities P How long shall the honour and in- 
terests of America's millions be left to the mercy of a 
few sanguinary bloodhounds kennelled at Washington P 
or how much longer shall that proud temple of the 
States be rendered a pestiferous den for the foulest of 
projects, and wherein that monster of monsters (The 
Fugitive Slave Law) leaped into existence to pluck out 
the eyes of charity, and send her on High, streaming with 
blood. Surely angels wept at its birtR; while maddened 
Hell nigh burst its boundaries with tumultuous exultation 
over a momentary victory. May not the slave stand in 
the face of Heaven and ask Almighty God the fate of 
Daniel Webster? he who, in hopes of gaining a three 
years' span of Presidential power, not only neutralised 
the whole tenor of his life by helping to lay the axe to 
the root of Liberty, to murder hope, and rivet the 
chains for millions yet unborn. Oh, it was a masterly sa- 
crifice, but scarcely was the work perfected than God 
called him to his account. Slaveholders, beware! — for 
Heaven is on the sufferer's side, and God has yet to 
summon Webster's accomplices. 

But looking at Slavery in all its phases, certainly the 
most squalid and heart-sickening is the position of the 
gentler sex. Man may lion it through many difficulties, and 
sell his life dearly by grappling throat to throat mtk h& 
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enemy, and die avenged or avenging his wrongs. But how 
is it with poor woman P Here is the most deadly aspect 
of the enormity. 

I am told that, among the female slaves in America, 
there are women and girls of every shade and complex- 
ion, from the most dazzling white, down to the jettiest 
black, and possessing beauty, both of form and feature, 
that are not to be su^assed in the wide world, and 
though the most of them are the daughters of their 
masters or mistresses, still that blood-tie affords them 
no protection, since the laws allow both masters and 
mistresses to sell their own flesh and blood. Yes, how- 
ever monstrous it may appear, nevertheless it is most 
true, that the law allows both masters and mistresses, 
as also their sons and daughters, to live in infamy with 
their slaves, and then, as a matter of profit, or to re- 
move the witnesses of their guilt, they can sell their 
offspring by public auction or private contract. Thus 
are some of the most beautiful of God's creatures sold 
for the foulest purposes, to any ruthless villain who may 
have money enough to buy them. And these villains 
are at liberty to purchase any number of such girls, 
and resort to any acts or violence to force them to 
their wishes, and in the end, or at any time he may 
think fit, he can sell both them and his own children, 
either together or separate, by public auction or private 
contract, and if he pleases buy in. a new stock, or re- 
tire upon the profits like a noble southern gentleman, 
and all this the laws allow, because the southern minis- 
ters and statesmen maintain that Slavery is a Heaven- 
ordained institution. 

These are no straining of the imagination, or cir- 
cumstances of rare occurrence, for in the Southern States 
there are thousands at this very* moment profiting by 
this diabolical system of infamy; and as to rape, incest, 
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or murder, — pshaw— the two first I am told by travel- 
lers are as common as perjury in our Courts of Law, 
and form mere matters for rude ribaldry and pot-house 
pleasantry, while murder is a pastime that may be in- 
dulged in with impunity, providing no Abolitionist be an 
eye-witness, and in, that case he must look out for his 
life, if he dares move in the matter. As to slaves, by 
the laws of America their testimony is no evidence 
against their master, or indeed, any citizen in any case, 
be it what it may. Therefore, as I have said before, 
it is only necessary for slave murderers to do their 
pleasure in the dark, or rather, in the absence of Abo- 
litionists, and be careful to bury or burn the dead, and 
all without is silent; as for the neighbouring slave- 
holders, there is no fear of their interference, because 
they are already too fearful of adding fuel to the fire 
that is gathering around them. Thus are deeds of the 
blackest dye allowed to pass unseen, unnoticed, and, in- 
deed, so common do they appear to be, that the mind, 
becoming inured to the most outrageous extremes, can 
sbaree be brought to reflect upon an ordinary crime, 
and 'tis only when circumstances conspire to bring here 
and there a case or two like the following to light, 
that the Christian world is made at all aware of what 
is going on in the Slave States of America* 

But before going further, and after having said thus 
much of slaveholders' wives and families, let me by way 
of parenthesis state, that all are not alike, that there are 
amcggBfthem many who claim not only my heart and 
^soul's deepest sympathy, but the world's commiseration. 
Some may assert that on slavery I write with boiling 
blood and a red-hot magnum bonum ; be that as it may, 
still, when speaking of the more virtuous of the slave- 
holders' wives and daughters, let me throw aside the 
purple ink and fire pen, and write with a quill dropped 
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from the Dove's wing, and flowing with the balmy milk 
of human kindness. 

Can anything be more sad and soul-sickening than 
for the wives and daughters of these despotic tyrants to 
know, see, and feel, that they have no security whatever 
in the affection of their husband or father ! that their only 
security is centred in the colour of their skin ! that had 
they been the offspring pf their parent's wantonness among 
their Negro, Mulatto, or Quadroon domestics, whereby 
their eyes, &c., had been tinged with yellow, they, like 
their Mulatto and Quadroon sisters and brothers, might 
at any moment be sold to slavery and infamy ; yes, even 
though they had been born in the sacred bonds of Christian 
wedlock. In a word, the blasphemous subtleties and im- 
pious stratagems that these limpant slaveholders will resort 
to, to serve their purpose, baffles all comprehension! 
The wolf is a baby ! the tiger a lamb ! and the vulture a 
dove ! but of all animals in the vast creation, these hyaenas 
of the Southern States of North America are the most 
cruel, ravenous, and unnatural. 

*' Chablottb Gilchbist. — The sufferings of this interest- 
ing young woman are reported in the ' Vermont Tribune* 1854, 
and are as follows : — " We were returning M (says the ' Tri- 
bune') " from the Eepublican Convention, held at the Vermont 
Central Railwav, on Friday last, and meditating on the noble 
work done Jgr freedom at Montpelier, when our reveries were 
interruptecioy the introduction to our notice and care of a 
young female, a fugitive slave. The poor hunted girl is now, 
thank God, safe in the dominions of Queen Victoria, and we 
may without danger to her, relate some of the facts in her 
case. She is twenty years of age, tall, delicately formed, and 
handsome, with far more than ordinary intelligence, and can 
read and write fluently ; is a member of the Methodist church, 
and the daughter of her master ; yes, she was running away 
from her own father, one Kuffin Gilchrist, of Easton, Man- 
kind, because he had sold her to a South Carolinian debauchee 
for one thousand one hundred dollars. This villain had sold 
his own daughter to infamy for so much hard cash, and, but 
for her shrewdness and heroism, would now have been finger- 
ing the price of her blood. Charlotte, the fugitive, ran away, 
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and lay secreted in the woods for eighteen days, then found a 
friend in Baltimore, who sent her by railway to a Quaker in 
Philadelphia, but by a mode they dare not tell, lest it should 
involve the noble-hearted Quaker in difficulties. But her long 
exposure and dreadful journey to Philadelphia brought on a 
fever, from the effects of which she had not recovered when 
here at St Albans. She came from Philadelphia to Boston 
by sea, thence to Maine, and then, to avoid some bloodhound 
Southerners who were on her track, she turned her steps this 
way, avoiding her pursuers with consummate skill. She 
found excellent friends all the way, and with the money they 
provided she reached Canada unmolested, and now breathes 
the air of unsullied freedom. 

" It would have drawn tears from a stoic (says the 4 Tribune') 
to have heard her speak of her poor mother, still a slave, and 
her little sisters, daughters of the same unnatural villain who 
calls himself her master ; to have heard her thank God for 
her own deliverance, and express her gratitude to the kind 
friends who cheered and helped her on her way. 

" She made an attempt to escape when only sixteen years 
of age, but was retaken by dogs, and the marks of their fangs 
are still visible on her delicate throat, wrists, and fingers. But 
this dreadful experience did not deter her from making the 
second attempt, which, by the blessing of God, has proved 
more successful." 

Fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, think of 
it. A child, a daughter, held as a slave or article of 
merchandise, bound to a service never paid for, whipped 
with a severity not allowed in this country to be exer- 
cised on horses or oxen, chased down and torn by blood- 
hounds, still patiently awaiting another opportunity to 
get away, then sold by her own father to a licentious 
brute, but escaping by flying to woods and swamps, mid 
sickness, terror, and hunger, yet steadily pursuing her 
way northward, and all for that which every British 
child is born heir to — namely, liberty, all this, too, en- 
dured by a gentle daughter of Christ, in a land pro- 
fessing Christianity, and all because of that ever soul-de- 
stroying institution, American Slavery. 

Poor Charlotte's wrongs speak so plainly for them- 
selves that any comment from me were needless, there- 
fore I will proceed with the next heaitteii$a\£ ca&fc, %a 
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reported in the 'Morning Advertiser' for August 28, 

1854, 

" This cruel incident occurred in Mississippi, under the 
slave law of that State : A planter was afflicted with a loath- 
some disease, and so offensive were the ulcers, 'that he was 
deserted by all his friends and relations ! But when thus 
afflicted and forsaken, a girl whom he owned as his slave 
kindly and patiently waited upon him night and day, dressed 
his ulcers, cleansed his person, and watched over him 
till he recovered. With gratitude and affection for his 
benefactress, he took her to Cincinnati and there executed 
to her a deed of manumission, by which he not only 
set her free, but had it recorded also, then returned to 
Mississippi, and there legally married her according to the 
laws of Christianity. They lived together affectionately 
for many years and reared a large family. Then as he 
lay upon nis deathbed, he made his will, wherein he 
divided the whole of his property between his wife and 
children. After a time, his brothers hearing of his death, 
came forward and demanded the property. The widow 
and children were indignant at the demand. They too 
were seized ; and the validity of the marriage was tried 
before Judge Sharkley, of that State, who decided that 
the whole matter was a fraud upon the Law of Slavery — 
that the property belonged to the surviving brothers, as 
also the widow and her children. These inhuman wretches 
then sold their sister-in-law, and after that sold their 
own nephews and nieces, one by one, at the public auction, 
and now the separated mother and children are toiling 
in chains, or sleeping in servile graves." 

Surely it is high time that the sons and daughters 
of humanity throughout the civilised world were com- 
bined together in one common compact to put down and 
annihilate this body and soul destroying system, this 
hydra of the nineteenth century. Is it not time that 
Christianity buckled on her armour and grappled with the 
monster, to save the souls and bodies of eight millions 
of our fellow creatures, as also their posterity P Is it not 
time that Africa, the garden of the world, was sending 
forth her fruits and fatness to feed the human family, 
instead of being rendered worse than a barren waste, a 
(immit^ft -a— tribe battles tribe to sell the 
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weajcer into bondage P Is it not time that the unhallowed 
interests and passions of a few debauchees and brutalizing 
planters should give way to the great cause of civilisa- 
tion P Or how long shall Christianity be set at defiance 
by a handful of mercenary despots utahe Southern States 
of America P 

Thank Heaven, the sons and daughters of humanity are 
beginning to stir, and presently will strike for Universal 
Emancipation, and may God hasten the event! an event 
which, when perfected, will shine forth with a refulgence 
that will not only illumine the world, but gladden Angels, 
and bring down immortal blessings on all who have lent 
a helping hand. Now let me be drawing to a close, by 
giving these men-murderers a gentle admonition. But 
first let me show them how Her Britannic Majesty, and 
His Imperial Majesty Napoleon the Third of France, 
through their Ambassadors, brought the Sultan of Turkey 
to his senses ; the particulars of which are taken from 
the ' Morning Advertiser/ Nownber 8th, 1854, and en- 
titled— 

" Abolition of the Slave Tbade in the Black Sea 
by Tubkey. — The following is the Firman! lately addressed 
by the Sultan to Mustapha Pacha, General-in-Chief of the 
Imperial army of Batoum, forbidding the commerce in 
Slaves in the Black Sea. 

" Man (says the Sultan) is the most noble of all the 
creatures formed by the hands of God, who destined 
him to be happy in making him free-born. But, con- 
trary to that decision, the Circassians indulge in the strange 
habit of selling their children and relatives as slaves, and 
even of stealing children from each other, in order to 
sell them like animals or articles of furniture. Those 
proceedings, incompatible with the dignity of man, and 
contrary to the will of the Sovereign Creator, are alto- 
gether reprehensible, and I condemn them absolutely. 

" Wherefore I have just given orders, that, to prevent 
that state of things from being continued, counsels and 
directions should be given to the Circassians, and at the 
same time proper measnres be adopted, to prevent the 
embarcation of slaves on the coast*, and, in. Qt&st*<daaJ 
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this decision be known to all civil and military autho- 
rities in these districts, the present Firman nas been 
rendered expressly by my Imperial Divan. Therefore, O 
visir, being thus informed of what I desire, you will pro- 
ceed with that zeal and high intelligence which dis- 
tinguish you, to make known my Sovereign will to the 
Circassians, and all others concerned, by publishing it in 
the most detailed manner. You will do all that your 
sagacity and experience will suggest to you, to put an 
end to that traffic, and to prevent the passage and em- 
barkation of slaves in the waters within your jurisdiction ; 
and besides, as it is urgent to punish all who contravene 
these orders, and are guilty 01 selling their children or 
relatives, Or the children and relatives of others, you will 
not lose sight of that point ; in fine, you will pay every 
attention to do everything indicated above, and you win 
show full respect to the noble cipher with which the pre- 
sent document is adorned. Given in the second decade 
of the month of Mouharrem, 1271 (beginning of October, 
1854.)" 

A second Firman, to the same effect, was issued on 
the same day, to prevent the commerce in slaves in 
Georgia. 

Here, slaveholders— hfre is a beautiful Christian pill 
crammed down your hypocritical throats by a Mussulman. 
After this, may we not ask who among the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions will find 
bronze enough in his leaden cheeks to stand up and pro- 
pose the sending of more Missionaries into Turkey to 
convert the Turks P Say, rather, would it not be an act 
of mercy on the part of the Turks to send a host of 
their Missionaries into the Southern States of America, 
to teach the slaveholders the three first principles of 
Christianity, namely, "to love God above all things, and 
their neighbours as themselves," and " to do unto others 
as they would that others should do unto them." 

Some thirty years ago, an African was in the habit 
of bathing every evening in the Serpentine River, Hyde 
Park, London, and such was his skill in the art of swim- 
ming, that hundreds used to congregate to see him. He 
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was a perfect woolly-headed negro, but of a cheerful, 
gentle disposition, and understanding the English language 
but very imperfectly, he laughed and grinned at every- 
thing that was said to him; the consequence was, his 
simplicity begot a kindly feeling among all around: but 
no sooner was he ready, than off he ran to the water's 
•edge, and there made a sudden pause while he made the 
sign of the cross and recited a prayer. 

I shall never forget the impression and silence he 
produced upon these miscellaneous gatherings in Protestant 
England, for he was evidently a Catholic. Men, both 
young and old, looked with gravity on the ground, 
while the rude boys bid each other hush! hush! and 
whispered that he was saying his prayers ; but no sooner ' 
had he finished by making a second sign of the cross, 
than into the water he plunged, amid the shouts and 
exultations of the lookers on. Of all pictures or re- 
ligious ceremonies I ever saw, this humble negro in 
prayer was certainly the most simple, sincere, and sub- 
limely natural I ever beheld ; and 'tis a question, if 
slavery were abolished and the arts of peace introduced 
and inculcated among the Africans, whether Africa, in a 
few years, would not produce more saints than all the 
world besides. 

England has paid some eighteen millions of money, 
besides keeping up a powerful fleet; and France, in 
compensation, has paid over one hundred and twenty 
millions of francs to abolish slavery in their dominions ; 
and now that they have prevailed upon the great 
Mahomedan to issue his Firman to the same effect, 
surely His Holiness Pope Pius the Ninth will issue his 
Bull, or, at least, exert his powerful influence, for the 
abolition of slavery throughout the Catholic world, and 
thereby leave the Pandemonium of America alone in its 
glory. 
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As fto slavery in America, it is quite evident that 
more stringent means will be called into active requisition 
ere it be abolished, for many of the Southerners are 
resolved to shut their ears against every reason and 
remonstrance, and drive matters to the maddest and 
bitterest extremes before they will surrender. Of this 
their journals give the most ample and evident proofs. 
I quote the following from the daily 'Times/ July 5, 
1854, as a choice specimen of their murderous propen- 
sities and the soothing unction they lay to their souls : 

"Necessity of shooting Schoolmastebs. — The (Ame- 
rican) * Richmond Examiner,' in connection with the recent 
trial of the slave Ward, of Kentucky, has the following 
theory on the extinction of schoolmasters in general: 
• The South (it says) has for years been overrun with hordes 
of illiterate, unprincipled graduates, of the Yankee free 
schools (those hot-beds of self-conceit and ignorance), 
who have, by dint of unblushing impudence, established 
themselves as schoolmasters in our midst. So odious are 
some of these " itinerant ignoramuses " to the people of 
the South — so fall of abolitionism and concealed incen- 
diarism are many of this class — so full of guile, fraud, 
and deceit— that the deliberate shooting one of them down, 
in the act of poisoning the minds of our slaves or our child- 
ren, we think (says this gentle journal), if regarded as 
homicide at all, should always be deemed perfectly justifi- 
able ; and we imagine that the propriety of snooting an abo- 
lition schoolmaster, when caught tampering with our slaveq, 
has never been questioned by any intelligent Southern man.' " 

These are the sentiments of the illustrious c Examiner ' 
of Richmond, in America, and any comment from me were 
only to detract from its unenviable merits, therefore I will 
leave it alone in its glory, and have a word with the heroes 
of Charlestown. 

One or more of the journals of Charlestown, South 
Carolina, have declared their intention of compelling the 
Britishers to succumb to three distinct things. First, to 
define what property is. Second, to surrender up the 
thirty-seven thousand runaway slaves in Canada. And 
lastly, to repeal the Negro Emancipation Act. 
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• Now, my dear Carolinians, rave, ramp, and roar, till 
you deafen all the brass-lung'd screechers on the rail- 
roads. Up with my gibbet — burn my effigy — out with 
your bowie knives and revolvers — put your rifles in order, 
and set the pro-slavery pugs of your press to work rank 
and file, for here's at you — you, who hold on to the 
slave's throat with all the nervous tenacity and vicious 
determination of exasperated fiends. Pray, who and what 
are you, save and except a handful of arrogant, inso- 
lent gasconaders, who, through the journals of your mer- 
cenary mongrels, are eternally levelling your little popguns 
at the majesty of England P So you will make these 
. Englishers succumb to three distinct things, will you P or 
you'll know the reason why. First, you will make them 
define what property is. Second, you will make them 
surrender up all the fugitive slaves in Canada. And 
lastly, *you will compel them to repeal the Negro Eman- 
cipation Act, and lay open the slave trade to fair and 
honourable competition. All this you will do, will you P 
Easily, you Carolinians are a wonderful people ; and 
were it not for your extreme valour, the world would 
scarcely know that America was blessed with such a race 
of heroes. 

However, for your information and edification, I will 
give a small definition of what property is, but leave the 
more elaborate description for more clever heada than mine. 

Property is that which a man, by industry and economy, 
accumulates unto himself and his family, without offending 
against the laws of either God or man ; but, if otherwise 
gotten, then is it not property, but plunder. 

But if you wish to know whose property the slave is, I 
at once answer, God's ! At the same time I tell you, that if 
you take the same slave, or slaves, to England, and there 
perpetrate on them the same outrages that you do in the 
Southern States, you may very soon find yourselves to be the 
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properties of Mr Calcraft, the hangman of Newgate. Yes, 
they would try you before an English jury ; and an English 
judge would sentence you to be hung, transported, or im- 
prisoned, according to the nature of the outrage committed ; 
and not all the powers of the United States could save you. 

England, like America, possesses many who work hard, 
and live hard ; but she has no slaves, save self-constituted 
ones — such as drunkards, &c. While her laws know no dis- 
tinction of person or colour, and administer even-handed 
justice to all. 

Freedom is the proud standard of Great Britian ! And 
from her Majesty's throne to the cottager's fire-side, liberty, 
dear, unfettered liberty, reigns over all, and is, from the peer 
to the peasant, the boon and birthright of every man, woman, 
and child. 

As to your second point, the giving up of the freed 
slaves in Canada, I can only say that I really do not know 
of one man in the whole British parliament who could be 
villain enough to stand up and propose such a thing. There- 
fore you had better send a competent person yourselves, say 
Millard Fillmore, he who ratified the Fugitive Slave Bill ; but 
if he cannot come, perhaps you had better send the vitriol 
merchant, John Mitchell, to Her Britannic Majesty, and doubt- 
less but she will send a man and horse, full gallop, to Canada, 
to command the authorities there to instantly give up seven- 
and-thirty thousands of her unoffending subjects into the 
hands of Southern murderers. And, as to the Negro Emanci- 
pation Act, there is no doubt, if you ask the British govern- 
ment prettily, but what they will immediately do one of 
two things, either repeal the sacred act, or blow Charlestown 
about your ears. As to which of the two is most likely, I 
will leave you in your profound wisdoms to be the best 
judges. 

And now, slaveholders, in conclusion, let me tell you 
that it needs no great spirit of prophecy or powers of divi- 
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nation to divine the fate of slavery, for the Anglo-Saxon 
blood which your infamies have infused into the veins 
of the present and rising generation of slaves will soon 
boil over, and then, despots, look out. Though you were 
built round about with adamantine walls, towering high 
above the eagle's flight, and bristling on every side with 
guns, like quills on the " angry porcupine," still shall retri- 
butive vengeance hover o'er the plantations, till it fans 
a fire in your very midst, which shall presently burst forth 
with overwhelming majesty and reduce you to reason, or 
to ashes. The slaves are beginning to count, and no 
sooner shall they feel their numbers backed by the free 
States and the civilised world, than they will strike ; and 
then, O tyrants, beware, for they will make but short work 
of it. 

Therefore, be wise in time, and avert the evil by 
acts of justice and humanity. Hurl from your pulpits 
that band of pharisaical villains, who are, and have been, 
wallowing in filth and contamination, and living on the 
very marrow and vitals of iniquity, while luring you to 
destruction with anti-Christian doctrines and dispensations ; 
and place in their steads, true disciples of Christ— men 
who preach charity, but practise what they preach; and 
then shall the star-spangled banner of America stand 
second to none, save and except the banner of the Cross. 



{Here let it be distinctly understood that each character is 
the representative of a class, and not an individual.) 

Mr Silvebton. — A gentlemanly Slaveholder in difficulties. 

Mr Wilmot. — A kind, open-hearted, generous Slaveholder. 

Ambrose Finchly. — The Forester — but now a wealthy 
Privateer, and sworn enemy to the Slave Trade— who, 
in the disguise of a Quaker, is seeking the Slave Cora, 
the betrothed of his youth. He is a fair sample of the 
true sons of America, as noble and honourable as they 
are generous and just ; and who command universal 
admiration, honour, and respect, into whatever clime 
they may travel. 

Captain Mitchell. — A worthless, unnatural villain — 
brother to Marie and half-brother to Cora — but who is 
anxious for a Bishopric or Plantation and Slaves, get 
them how he may. 

Stabling. — A conscientious Slave Trader, yet strong dis- 
ciplinarian — but who has no objection to periodical 
fits of kindness, providing they cost him nothing, Jby 
standing in the way of business and profit. 

Fillmore.— A cowardly, vindictive Slaveholder. 

Symon Sharkly. — Provincial Magistrate, } Two remorse- 

and \ less Slave 

Thomas Motley. — His bosom companion, ) Murderers. 

Tom Barker and Smirk. — Two Slavehunters. 

Millard, the Mulatto. — An educated Christian Slave, 

and husband to Cilena. 
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Timothy Linch. — A heart and soul, blood, sinew, an* bone 
Irishman, fresh from the Bogs of Tralee, with all his 
wit and national peculiarities hanging green and fresh 
about him. 

Cato, Sambo, Rumbo, Brutus and Gesar.— With others, 
all Negro Slaves. 

Sam St Cloud, Son of Marie. — A half-simpleton, in love 
with Twaddy, but goes nowhere without his rifle. 

Marie St Cloud, — Sister to Captain Mitchell, and an in- 
veterate enemy to her half-sister Cora. She is a fair 
specimen of the more virtuous of the Slaveboldinp 
ladies both in habits and education, but whose aversion 
to the odour of the African skin preserves her in a 
state of pristine purity, and therein is she a paragon of 
Southern perfection. 

Cora {afterwards Queen). — An educated Mulatto Slave, 
the discarded wife of the late Mr St Cloud, and victim 
of her half-brother and sister's hatred. 

Cilena. — A Quadroon Slave, daughter of the late Mr St 
Cloud and Cora, and wife to Millard the Mulatto. 

Tom- Thumb. — Cilena's infant boy. 
Twaddy. — A Slave and maid of all work to Marie. She is 
a little, fiat, happy, impudent Negress, who knows no 
distinction of person, and pays no respect to any, but 
very much attached to her young master, Sam. 



PROLOGUE. 



Now, Slaveholders, let's away with the Preface 

And remove the curtain that the Flay may begin. 

Still mark yon, Slaveholders, 'tis but a play — 

An' yet, if report be not a liar, 

'Tis a play so nearly allied to truth 

That the magic lens has yet to be made 

Which can define the line of demarcation. 

But to the winds with that, an* let's have the Play, 

So that each may sustain his reputation 

Before the great audience of the world. 

But first, my Mends, a word or two in counsel: 

In your entries and exits play not the fool ; 

Or, when you speak) do not mumble or mouth it, 

Or give any of those accurs'd nasal twangs — 

With reckonings, guessings, and calculatings — 

The very essence of abomination. 

I would not have you insult America 

With rude deviation from the truth, 

Or chew my language as you do the fragrant weed, 

But speak and act like honest Christians; 

Therefore let each sustain his part 

With that ease and elegance which marks his course 

Through the' great drama of American life. 

Nor will we have any supernumeraries, 

But every man shall be a hero, 

And play his part right manfully; 

While the Author — whom some of you have stigmatis'd 

As the white slave of England— will, if you please, 

Sustain the part of Millard the Mulatto. 

Now, friends, without more ado, turn over leaf, 

Let each take his part, an' let the Play begin. 



QUEEN CORA; 

OR, SLAVERY AND ITS DOWNFALL. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. — An Apartment in Mr Silverton's 
House. 



Enter Mr Silverton. 

Silverton. — Poor Cilena ! I am sorely grieved 
for her; but what was I to do? Cruel necessity oft 
drives men to that which, under more favourable 
circumstances, they would reject with the utmost 
loathing and disgust. There is something in this 
slave trade — this bartering for human flesh, so re- 
volting to every sense of reason, religion, and 
morality, that the very soul recoils, the heart sinks, 
and the blood of humanity stagnates at the bare 
thought of the barbarous traffic, and its appalling 
consequences I And yet the laws of America allow 
it; not only allow it, but positively protect the crying 
evil, and thus am I drawn into my present unhappy 
position. I had not sold her darling child ; but what 
could I do? For, in the current of business, mis- 
fortune has placed several of my bills m tiA^Xxuta^ 
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hands, and I, not having the means to discharge 
them, am placed at his mercy, and nothing but the 
money, or trie child, would pacify him. J3ut here he 
comes again — what can have brought him back ? 

Enter Starling, whip in hand. 

Starling. — We've made a nice job o' this, Mr 
Silverton. The gal's nipp'd up her young 'un, an' 
bolted bang across the swamps. She's a daring one ! 
However, I'm going down to Symon Sharkly, the 
Magistrate's, to see if I can't make a bargain with 
. him for Cora. An' I can get the warrant signed, an' 
put Tom Barker an' Smirk on the scent. They're 
two o' the finest hunters in the States, Sir ; an' if 
they catches 'em all's well an' good ! But if not— 
why, of course, our bargain's off. 

Silverton. — With all my heart, Sir. 

Starling. — Well, then, that's all right. But 
these Quadroon gals are the awkedest critters we 
have to deal with. They're as cunning as rattle- 
snakes, an' will twist an' twine in all directions, an* 
rather die than part wi' their young-uns. They've 
too much feelin' you know ; an' if we happen to 
cheat 'em sometimes, by getting their kids away 
unawares, why they'll take on so that there's no 
stoppin' 'em, any how — an' very often they'll die o' 
the sulks. Consequently, it's a bad speculation 
dealing in 'em ; 'co* if they wont die, they'll get so 
lean an' ugly that sometimes, they wont fetch half 
what you give for em. 

Silverton (disgusted). — I dare say. 

Starling. — O, no. Why 1 recollect, some years 
ago, buying this copper-colour'd gal, Cora, of Jack 
Mitchell, just after St Cloud married his sister 
Marie. St Cloud wouldn't have sold the gal an' her 
young-un, but, then, Marie wouldn't marry him 
unless he did. Now this, you see, was an awkerd 
piece o' business, 'cause there was some jealousy 
about it. 

Silverton. — Indeed ! and what was that, pray ? 
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Stabling. — Why, old Symon Mitchell, Marie's 
father, was the father o' this Cora too, by an 
African princess that he married in France. But 
as soon as he brought her to America, why, of course, 
she became his slave; an 9 afterwards died of a broken 
heart, 'cause he put her aside to marry Marie's mother. 

Slpverton. — Poor creature ! 

Starling. — Yes, you may say so; but, however, 
when Cora was twelve years old, she was consider'd 
the handsomest an' amiablest gal in the United 
States. People ust to come far an' near to see her ! 
An' everybody wanted to buy her. So he sent her 
to a convent school, in France, to get her out o' the 
way of the young forester, Ambrose Finchly, who 
was a terror to the whole district. However, when 
she comes in fourteen years old, St Cloud falls plaguy 
in love with her, an' buys her ; an' they do say he 
gave ten thousand dollars for her; an' then had 
her edecated for a lady, after which he married her 
in England ; an* when he brought her home, he kept 
a carriage an' horses for her, an' her young-un ; an' 
ust to drive 'em up an' down the country in all di- 
rections, 'till, at last, he was forst to cry ago — 
for money. 

Silverton. — Indeed ! What, did he ruin himself? 
with expenses ? 

Starling. — O, no, not with expenses — at least, 
not upon her. It was Jack Mitchell, Marie's brother, 
an' half-brother to Cora, who is now captain of our 
regiment He, when he grew up, fell in love with 
his half-sister, Cora. So what does he do but gets 
St Cloud out to gambling, an' lets him in for a ruin'd 
man — then insists on his marrying his sister, Marie, 
and selling Cora and her young-un to him. Now, 
this, you see, is something rather unnatural ; an' 
though I am a slave dealer by trade, yet this sort o' 
thing I don't like. But it's no use my saying any- 
thing, because the laws of America allow it. How- 
ever, as I was saying, Cora, you know^ wo^ldxv't 
come to. So, one day, when \\e was x\Hv\\Yfc<* V<st 
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rather hard, she drew a bowie knife on him, an* then 
he sells her an' her young-un to me. 

Silverton. — Well, Sir, and pray what became of 
them? 

Starling. — Why, the young-un, which was a gal, 
I sold to you. 

Silverton. — And that child, Sir, is Cilena, who 
has just made her escape. 

Starling.— Well, bless'd if I didn't think so, for 
she's the very spit of her mother. 

Silverton. — And pray, Sir, what became of Cora? 

Starling. — Well, as I was going to say, after I 
sold her young-un to you, she took to sulking; an* 
she'd set nose and knees together in a corner, for 
days and nights at a stretch, without moving. 'Twas 
no use talking, she listened to nothing ; and if she 
look'd at yer, that was enough. As for me, I was 
tarnation afraid she'd cut my throat for me. So I 
sends for Symon Sharkly, he 8 the man to tame 'em 
—he's the best custimer I have — there's not a man 
in all Carolina understands the trade better than he 
does — he's none o' your psalm-singing slaveholders 
— he sets 'em to business in right earnest, an' works 
'em clean out; and as they die off, he buys new ones, 
1 an' so keeps the trade alive. 

Silverton.— But what of Cora, Sir. Did Sharkly 
have her ? 

Starling. — I believe you, my boy. He pulPd her 
out o' the corner by the ear, an' sent her along in 
quick sticks ; but she was very weak, cos she hadn't 
eat anything for nearly a week ; so he puts her on 
the back of an old nigger, and carries her home. 

Silverton. — And do you not think this slave 
trade is the curse of America ? 

Starling. — O, if you're going to turn round in 
that way, Mr Silverton, I shall go. 'Tis such as 
you that spoil the trade, by treating slaves like human 
'critters, an' teaching 'em to think o' things theyVe 
no business to know. So good day. 

[Exeunt opposite sides. 
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SCENE IL— The Road Side. 



Enter Mr Wilmot, meeting Ambrose Finchly, the 
Quaker. 

Wilmot. — Ah ! my old school-fellow, Ambrose — 
and how is he ? \They shake hands. 

Ambrose — Verily, well. And how is it with thee, 
friend Wilmot ? 

Wilmot. — Thank you, Ambrose, I am much 
better in health than spirits. I am in trouble. 

Ambrose. — ■ Verily, friend, trouble is the universal 
beverage in which e'en all mankind indulge but too 
freely, till death puts a period to their carousing. 

Wilmot. — You were always a philosopher, Am- 
brose. 

Ambrose. — Because philosophy, friend, is the 
grand elixir of life — the essential oil of common- 
sense, which keepeth our goodly machines in con- 
stant repair, by preserving our minds and morals in a 
healthy tone of action. 

Wilmot. — Well, certainly, this is something to 
arrive at; but for my own part, Ambrose, I've 
always had too much to do to study either the an- 
cients or moderns upon the matter, consequently 
know nothing as to the principles upon which they 
reason, or the conclusions at which they arrive. 

Ambrose. — Verily, friend, the principle upon 
which they reason is plain common-sense, borne 
out by plain, honest conviction ; and the conclusions 
at which they arrive may (from the first philosopher 
who ever wrote down to him who now speaketh) be 
reduced to one of two heads. 

Wilmot. — Indeed ! And what we tJc^^ ^rwjI 
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Ambrose. — First, to avoid evil, if possible — second, 
if impossible, why then, in every case, out of two 
•evils, always choose the lesser. 

Wilmot. — Well done, Ambrose — now I like that, 
it's giving us philosophy in a nutshell. 

Ambrose. — Then since thou likest philosophy so 
well, friend, let me put thee to a practical test. 

Wilmot. — By all means ; and let's see what kind 
of a philosopher I shall make. 

Ambrose. — Friend, wouldst thou keep thy throat 
whole ? 

Wilmot (starts). — Would I keep my throat whole ! 
Certainly. 

Ambrose. — Then free thy slaves, or they will cut 
it for thee. 

Wilmot. — Good Heavens ! Ambrose, what does 
this mean ? 

Ambrose. — It means that soon thou wilt prove 
thyself either a man or a fool. 

Wilmot. — Well, I have always strived to be a 
man, and trust I shall ever remain one. 

Ambrose. — Then if thou be'st a man, thou wouldst 
rather have thy slaves to love thee in their hearts, 
than bury their knives in thine. 

Wilmot. — Why, what am I to understand by 
this? 

Ambrose. — That thou wilt go home and free thy 
slaves, ere it be too late* 

Wilmot. — Now come, Ambrose, I know you of 
old — your tongue and rifle were always alike; they, 
were no sooner levelled at a chap, than they came 
straight at him like a lump of lead. 

Ambrose. — Didst thou ever know Ambrose the 
forester to take aim, and miss his mark ? 

Wilmot. — Never, especially if Cora were there. 
(Ambrose clasps his hands). Twenty years ago, 
Ambrose Finchly, the youthful forester, was the finest 
shot, and hunter, in the United States ; and, had 
Cora desired an eagle that seem'd but a speck in the 
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sun, I believe his very soul would have carried the 
ball but she should have had it 

Ambrose. — My own, my belov'd Cora — times and 
oft have these arms nursed thee to sleep when light- 
nings have swept the forest — the rains, in torrents, 
fell like bursting cataracts, threatening asecond deluge ; 
and howling tempests have borne down the tree tops, 
till they kissed their neighbours' trunks. There, in 
my rugged cloak, hast thou reposed, as innocent and 
secure as a nestling beneath its mother's wing. O, 
Cora, where art thou ? 

Wilmot. — Ah, she was an angel of a girl. 
Ambrose. — Sir, I was poor — now I am rich — rich 
as a mogul; and though the fire and phrensy of 
youth have long since burnt out, still my very heart 
and soul pine and yearn for my beloved Cora. 

Wilmot. — But it's useless thinking of her now. 
She may be knocked to pieces, or dead, or a thousand 
things. 

Ambrose. — Living or dead, give me Cora. Be 
she tortured into hideous deformity, still shall this 
heart be her home and resting-place. But if dead, 
then shall her remains be enshrined in cost and 
splendour such as the world, till now, never 
beheld. 

Wilmot. — Ah, 'twas both an artful and a cruel 
trick of old Mitchell, to get you out of the way, 
under the pretence of being educated in England, 
and then directly to sell her to St Cloud. 

Ambrose. — Yes, Sir ; and scarcely had he pocketed 
the price of his child's blood, body and soul, than 
he was summoned to render up an account of his 
stewardship. 

Wilmot. — Really, Ambrose, 'tis very dreadful to 
think of. 

Ambrose. — Then, Sir, if thou wouldst avoid such 
dreadful consequences, free thy slaves — for, on her 
account, I have sworn an eternal curse against the 
traffic ; and have seal'd in Heaven a w«, t&osX 
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sacred, to spend my last coin, and shed my last blood, 
for the salvation of the slave. 

Wilmot. — But if this thing be generally taken up, 
'twill split the Union. 

Ambkose. — If Heaven and Hell were entangled, 
were it better that devils should rule the roast, or 
snap the cords, that truth, virtue, and justice might 
reign omnipotent. The slave law, Sir, is but a black 
and putrid cancer in the core of our constitution, and 
the slave states but rotten teeth in the jaws of 
America, which poison her breath, close her mouth, 
and agonize her whole and entire system. There- 
fore I say, pluck them out, or root out the canker by 
force, that she may rear her noble head high among 
the nations of the earth, and breathe the air of unsul- 
lied freedom. [ Ex%t y followed by Wilmot. 
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SCENE III. — Another Scene by the Road 
Side. 



Enter Millard the Mulatto, reading, with nothing on 
but a dirty frock, or shirt — chains on his wrists, and 
fetters on his legs, fastened to a belt round his waist 
— reads in excitement. 

Millard. — Nay, nay, Millard, thou but play*st 
the fool, to whine and wince 
As though it were a history of thyself. 

iCloses the book. 
Surely it is but a tale— a fiction — 
A romantic dream, work'd into existence 
Sy the frantic zeal and maddening enthusiasm 
Of poetic imagination ; 
Or the creature of some distempered brain* 
But thou, O noble Brutus ! hadst thou had 
The slave's clue for action, his bleeding wrongs, 
And ghastly realities to sustain thy parts, 
Why thou wouldst have awaken'd Heaven's thunders 
To hurl destruction on the affrighted globe, 
Rendering it a wreck of universal desolation. 
Would I had not found thee, or having found thee, 
I had buried thee in oblivion— 
For thou hast infus'd a venom into my veins 
That poisons my blood, and sends it throbbing 
Through my heart, like lava, or molten lead. 
O, Heaven ! how deep and inscrutable 
Are thy ways — to thee I commend myself, 
And all my undertakings. Hark ! some one comes. 

\He reads. 
Enter Ambrose and Wilmot. 

Wilmot. — But, I fear me, Ambrose, there are 
more motives than the mere accumulation of wealth, 
for the maintenance of the slave trade. 
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Ambbose. — I tell thee, William, that with few ex- 
ceptions the plantations of the South are but huge 
brothels and human slaughter-houses — where, under 
the guise of religion, mothers and daughters, as 
well as sous and fathers, plunge into deepest enormi- 
ties, and wallow in foulest depravities among their 
coloured domestics. This is done with impunity ; 
and then, for change of appetite, or, to remove the 
witnesses of their guilt, their paramours and bastards 
are sold to passing or distant traders, or ex- 
changed away for others ; and thus is the round of 
iniquity kept in fresh and constant motion* 

Wilmot. — That, I fear, Ambrose, is too true; 
but still 'tis more than I would like to say. 

Ambrose. — I more than say it — =-1 boldly assert 
it ! Pray, is it the custom with free negresses, mu- 
lattos, or quadroons, to sell their offspring to slavery? 
Do such mothers take their children, like sheep, to 
the shambles, and sell them for silver ? 

Wilmot. — I certainly never heard of such a thing. 

Ambbose. — Then, if they do not supply the 
market, pray from whence come the thousands 
upon thousands of party-coloured slaves that are 
spread over the States ? Why, the fact, Sir, is as 
plain and palpable as the sun at noon-day— that the 
slaveholders and their families are the fathers, or 
mothers, of the entire mulatto and quadroon popu- 
lation. And I tell you, Sir, that there is neither man 
nor woman, be they whom they may, who can re- 
concile their souls to the slave trade, that will feel 
any qualms of conscience over either rape, incest, or 
murder ; while for their helpless victims there is no 
alternative but submission — since torture, or death, 
are the legal consequences of disobedience. And 
this is the state of justice in the United States of 
America, because the slave's testimony is no accusa- 
tion against a citizen. 

Wilmot. — All this is certainly too true, and says 
but little for our Southern ladies. 
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Ambrose. — Ladies ! I tell thee, William, that if 
necessity would have me wive, I would, with few 
exceptions, sooner wed the poorest mendicant that 
tramps the streets of England, than marry a slave- 
holder's widow or daughter. The first may be the 
victim of villany or want — while the latter are more 
fitting to be the drabs and scullions of an African 
army, than the wives of American citizens. 

Wilmot. — But how would you alter it ? Would 
you have them marry their slaves ? 

Ambrose. — It may not be compatible with Southern 
dignity, or American morals ; but I maintain it as a 
fundamental principle of Christianity, that any male or 
female, independent of cast or colour, who may be es- 
teemed a fitting person for a paramour or concubine, 
is fit to be the wife or husband of their accomplice. 
Therefore let them look to it, since there are no 
lords or ladies, or fashionable etiquettes, beyond the 
grave. (Sees Millard.^ But who is this, William ? 

Wilmot. — It is my poor boy, Millard, that I was 
seeking; and here, Ambrose, is one proof of yout 
assertion, for this boy's father was President of 
America. 

Ambrose. — I like that man — there is a loftiness 
of mind, and a firmness of purpose, that argues well 
for the present crisis. (Aside) — He is no common 
man, William. 

Wilmot. — That he is not, for he is highly gifted; 
and, for seven years, I have spared neither pains or 
books for his education— yet, withal, he is gentle as a 
lamb. 

Ambrose. — In peace : but let them beware how 
they rouse him. 

Wilmot. — Are you cold, Millard ? How is my 
poor boy ? 

Millard. — Excellent well, Sir, in physical 
strength, 
But my brain is one mass of confusion — 
And my vital current ebbs and flows 
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With all the varieties of heat and cold, 

From a furnace to the frozen regions. [Returns to study. 

Wilmot. — My poor boy — 'tis as I fear'd, his 
mind is wavering. You will understand, Am- 
brose, I hired this boy for seven years, since which 
he has returned home : but his master is as perfect 
a knave as you shall meet with ; and because the poor 
boy cannot relinquish his wedded wife, and take to 
another, this is the way he is harness'd, find deprived 
of proper clothing. 

Ambrose. — Friend, what art thou ? 

Millard. — Before Heaven — a man ! 
But in America — a slave. 

Ambrose. — Truly, friend ; but what else ? 

Millard. — By the grace of God, and Mr Wilmot's 
kindness, I am a Christian ! 

Ambrose. — So I perceive, friend, by the badge 
on thy breast. [Pointing to the red cross on hisfroch 

Millard. — Sir, this badge was painted with the 
slave's own blood, 
After a severe castigation, 
For declaring himself a Christian, 
And refusing to live in adult'ry 
With one whom he even knew not But O, 
The injur 'd soul within heal'd the wounds without, 
And made the heart bleed for — I'll say no more. 

[Tarns away. 

Ambrose.— I pray thee, friend, to speak freely, 
and with confidence, for I am one of the sons of 
humanity, in search of facts ; and would drink them 
fresh from the fountain head. 

Millard. — An open and avow'd enemy is a man 
And a gentleman, compared to a false friend; 
The one kills but the body — the other- 
Stabs the soul. 

Ambrose. — I commend thy caution, friend; but 
I appeal to Heaven, and thy friend here, for my 
trutn and sincerity. 

Millard.— Sir, I bow with veneration. 
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Ambrose. — Now, friend, what is thine opinion of 
liberty ? 

Millard. — That 'tis a farce — a fallacy— a fiction— 
A dream — a cheat, and a delusion — 
A sound without substance — a word without 
A meaning ; or, to sum it up in little, 
A mere hypothesis, or pithless nonentity ; 
Sir, there is no such thing ! [Returns to study. 

Ambrose. — Here is madness, William, that wants 
but the opportunity to astound the world with its 
wisdom. What art thou studying, friend? 

Millard.— The solution of three arithmetical 
problems ! 

Ambrose. — Indeed ! and what may they be, 
friend? 

Millard. — If the population of America 
Amounts to five and twenty millions, 
And, out of these, there are only three hundred 
Thousand slaveholders — it leaves on the average 
But one slave-master to over eighty-three 
Honourable and humane citizens. 
Now, if the sons of humanity 
Came down upon the plantations, 
And, in purest justice, confiscated 
The lands and properties of slave murderers 
To the cause of emancipation — 
Pray what would be the cost to the public coffers ? 

Ambrose. — Verily, friend, I should say nothing, 
but rather bring into them a sweeping surplus. 
Now, friend, since thou hast thriven so well with the 
first problem, pray what may be the sum and sub- 
stance of the second? 

Millard. — If the slaves in America number 
Three millions and a quarter — why then 
There are nearly eleven slaves to one slave-master ! 
Now, if every tenth slave seized a murderer 
By the throat — and strangled him like a dog — 
How many slaveholders would live to see 
The morrow's sun ? 
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Ambrose. — Verily, friend, I fear but few! 
Millard. — Then, Sir, would America become 
Not only the greatest, but the most powerful 
And happy nation in the universe — 
Then would her sons of humanity 
Stem the torrent of brutalisation 
By sweeping slavery from the earth, 
And spreading the wings of peace and prosperity 
Over the whole human family ; 
While Afric's tribes would weld their swords into 

ploughshares 
And, from her horn of repletion, 
Supply the world with universal plenty ! 

[Returns to study. 
Ambrose.— Now, William, what thinkest thou of 
his madness? But what is the third problem, 
friend? 

Millard. — If the tyrants were decapitated, 
And divested of their hides and offal, 
Pray would their carcases furnish the slaves 
With one week's sustenance ? 

Ambrose. — I think not, friend, even though they 
were cannibals enough to try I 

Millard. — Then, what a land of ignominious 
Dastards does it stamp America — 
Where, by intrigue and intimidation, 
A handful of despots rule the millions, 
And render not only their noblest 
Institutions, but the institutions 
Of God, subservient to slavery. 
Wilmot. — Hush, hush, Millard ! 
Millard. — Sir, before Heaven, is this not true r 
Wilmot. — I cannot deny it. 
Millard. — Does not the Fugitive Slave Law 
stamp it 
High treason to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
Or direct the weary traveller on his way ? 
Thus are mercy and charity — the noblest 
Attributes of God himself — rendered high treason ! 
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Wilmot. — I am s*rry to hear this, Millard. 

Millard. — Do not the villanous slave laws allow 
Slaveholders to sell their own flesh and blood, * 
To offer up the unoffending* souls 
And bodies of their own offspring on the 
Altar of infamy, to the god Mammon ? 

[Holds up his chains. 
Is not here a chain of living evidence, 
Each link of which cries to Heaven for vengeance I 
Do not this heart and these limbs draw their vital stream 
From one of America's proudest senators? 
In a word, was not my sire President 
Of the United States ? Then why am I 
A manacled slave ? But, O, Sir, on the Last Day, 
How I will stand in the face of Heaven, 
And give evidence against that man. 

Wilmot. — It grieves me, Millard, to hear you 
speak thus. 

Millard, — Sir, Millard the mulatto loves his 
benefactor, 
And would lay down his life to serve him — 
He has ever found in him not only a friend, 
But a patron and a father. 
For seven years he gladly exerted 
Ev'ry nerve to gratify your ev'ry wish, 
And felt himself amply rewarded 
With a smile or token of approval. 
That period was the heaven of his life — 
But now the mulatto is thrust into 
Outer darkness, where nothing is seen or heard 
" But everlasting wailing and gnashing of teeth ;" 
And the slimy reptile that calls itself master 
Spares neither time nor trouble to torture 
Its victims, both in soul and body. Then, Sir, 
If the mulatto shall strive to burst the bonds 
That enthral them, will high Heaven judge him 

guilty? — 
I pray you, Sir, how are my wife and child ? 

Wilmot. — Quite well, my boy. I was at Mr Sil- 
verton's yesterday, and saw them botk/Y Wv[ *wm^\ 
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in excellent health and spirits,* and were playing to- 
gether like kittens. 
Millard. — So let them play ! 'twere wholesome 
and salutary. 
Sir, I thank you : for, on this assurance, 
I am still content to be a slave. [Turns away. 

But any foul play, or cruel outrage 
Upon their sacred pastimes, and — O, Heaven — 
Millard the mulatto will make but short work of it. 



Enter Mr Fillmore, followed by a limping slave in 
chains. 

Fillmore. — Now then, you feller — I thought I 

told you to meet me at the Grill'd Niggers,, an hour 

ago. [Attempts to strike him with his whip, but 

Ambrose lays hold of the thong behind and 

pulls it out of his hand. 

Ambrose. — Friend, why art thou striking me ? — 
I am not thy slave. 

Fillmore. — Give me my whip, will yer ? 

Ambrose. — Yes, friend — when I have taken off 
the copper wire. 

Fillmore. — ( To Millard) There, you take this 
chap, Caesar, down to the auction — an' see you get 
eignt hundred dollars for him, or I'll give you eight 
hundred at the Calabooshe. 

[Exeunt Millard and (Xesar. 

Ambrose. — There, friend, is thy whip — and keep 
it to drive thy cattle with, instead of thy fellow crea- 
tures. 

Wilmot. — It's quite clear, Mr Fillmore, that you 
and the boy Millard will never agree. 

Fillmore. — No, because you've spilt him by 
educating him, an' putting all sorts o' notions in his 
head. 

Wilmot. — I did it in common charity, Sir. 

FiLLMORE.-^-Charity indeed ! to a slave — what 
next? 

Wilmot. — Yes, but he is a Christian. 
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Fillmore. — An' so is my dog. 
Ambrose. — Verily, friend, it would appear that 
thy dog is a better Christian than its master; or 
why do'st thou persecute thy fellow-creature for re- 
fusing to offend against Heaven, by taking to himself 
another while his wife is living. 

Fillmore. — An' what I want to know is this — 
what business had any one to marry him to another, 
seeing he was my property. I suppose you reli- 
gioners will marry our cats, an' pigs, an' horses next. 
Ambrose. — Verily, friend, thou art a wretch ! 
Wilmot. — Now, Mr Fillmore, to settle the matter, 
I'll give you fifteen hundred dollars for him. 
Fillmore. — He's not yours. 
Wilmot. — Then I'll give you two thousand. 
Fillmore — Say twenty thousand, an' then you 
shan't have him. No ! I'll keep him, an' have the 
heart of him, if he don't give in. 

Wilmot.— Then, Sir, I have but one more ob- 
servation to make. 

Fillmore. — An' what's that ? 
Wilmot. — That you are, Sir, without any ex- 
ception, the veriest scoundrel I ever beheld, and 
'twould give me the most unqualified satisfaction to 
exchange shots with you. 

[Fillmore sidles away. 
Fillmore. — Indeed ! — an' yet, for all that, the 
slave's mine. [Exit. 

Wilmot. — I pray you, Ambrose, go to the 
auction, and if my poor boy be put up for sale, 
at any cost buy him. 

Ambrose. — William, fear not for the boy Mil- 
lard — as I shall follow, and take him under my own 
especial care. Therefore grieve not about him, but 
go home and free thy slaves. 

Wilmot. — I would have done it years since, 
Ambrose. There are thousands of us planters would* 
gladly set our hands free if the State would only 

E 
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compel the rest to liberate theirs, so that we might 
meet each other in the market upon a fair footing. 

Ambrose. — That, William, is true — and but that 
I know thee to be an honest man, and will not filch 
upon my disguise, I had not warn'd thee thus far. 
Therefore, this night, liberate thy slaves— for to- 
morrow may prove an awful era in the History of 
South Carolina. 

Wilmot. — Why you speak, Ambrose, as if there 
were going to be an insurrection. 

Ambrose. — Go, free thy slaves — Adieu. 



b 



Exeunt on opposite sides. 
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SCENE IV.— The Slave Auction. 



The Auctioneer is speaking privately to some one from 
his box — Slaves are sitting and standing about — 
Slaveholders are conversing in groups — C-ffiSAR is 
seated pensively on the ground, and Millard is 
standing by, reading — Captain Mitchell and 
Tom Motley the Planter converse apart. 

Motley. — What's that you say, Mitchell? 

Enter Ambrose. 

Mitchell. — Why that Ambrose Finchly, the pi- 
rate, has come ashore — at least so I am told 1 — and 
there are four vessels now lying at anchor, an' no 
one can give any account of them. But I shall go 
on board to-morrow, an* take a good muster of men 
with me — 1 should like to fall in with Master 
Ambrose. 

Ambrose (aside). — Indeed! 

Motley. — Why they tell me that the scarcity of 
hands is through his taking and sinking so many of 
our slave ships, and that the Englishers assist him 
in it. 

Mitchell, — I should like to have him hand to 
hand — I'd pirate him. I strongly suspect there is 
some plot going on, and that you planters will 
have to look out. The sooner this Irishman's got rid 
of the better, for his place is only a harbour for 
runaway slaves. There are no end of complaints 
about him. [Goes to others. 

Ambrose. — Who is that gentleman, Ctvexv^ 
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Motley. — Who, he? O, that's Jack Mitchell, 
Captain of the South Carolina Militia. 

Enter Symon Sharkly. 

Sharkly. — Where's Tom Motley ? 

Motley. — Here I am, Symon. 

Sharkly. — Done any business yet? 

Motley. — No ; but I want a chap, 'cause I fed 
the dogs with one yesterday — so I want another to 
fill his place, 

Sharkly. — Deuced unfortunate. I, too, have just 
been dressing an old chap down — one o' my best 
hands — an* bless'd if I think he'll get over it But 
how is it you've not made a bid ? 

[Mitchell comes forward. 

Motley. — I have, but there's an Irishman about 
that buys up all before him, an' gives nobody a 
chance — does he, Mitchell ? 

Sharkly. — I'll tell you what it is, Mitchell. We 
ought not to let these Englishers, or Irish ers either, 
come into the Southern States — for they're always 
cutting up their shines about the slave trade. 

Mitchell. — Yes, but how are we to hinder them ? 

Sharkly. — Hinder 'em ? why hang 'em to be sure 
— an if that won't do, shoot 'em. Do anything, so 
long as we get rid of 'em. Don't you see, I'm a 
magistrate, an' can do a deal if others will only 
work into my hands. (Sees Ambrose just behind 
them.) But we'll talk more o' this by an' by. 

[Mitchell turns away. 

Ambrose (aside). — Here is a specimen of a slave- 
holding magistrate. 

Sharkly. — Look ye, Tom — there's a likely 
looking chap. (Points to Cjssar, who crudles down, 
shuddering.) Come, stand up. (Flanks him with his 
whip.) A likely chap this. (Feels him all over as if he 
were a horse.) How old are yer ? 

Cjesar. — Don't know, Mas'r. 

Sharkly. — Likely story. Let's see you jump* 
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(He jumps, Shabkly flanks him again.) There, 
jump! (He jumps with more activity, when Shabkly 
lays hold of his nose and chin to force open his mouth.) 
Open yer mouth, an' let's see yer teeth. (He opens 
his mouth.) That chap '11 do. Now, Tom, shall you 
have him or I ? 

Motley — Well, 1 should like him. But if you 
want him, of course you shall have him, an' I'll get 
one next week. Or p'r'aps Starling can suit me ; 
I know he's come down South, an is somewhere 
about 

Linch (without). — Come on, my darlings. (Enter 
Timothy Linch followed by six slaves, who cradle 
about him.) Now wasn't that a drap o' good whisky ? 

Slaves. — Yes, Mas'r. 

{They rub their hands while laughing and dancing. 

Tim. — Now, ye devils — be good boys — an' sure it 
is I'll make a gintleman of ev'ry man o' ye. 

[He pulls out his pocket book to count his notes, when 
CLesar touches him behind. 

Motley (to Shabkly). — That's him. 

Shabkly.— I see. We must spile that chap, or 
he'll spile us. {They converse apart with Mitchell 
— Tim looks down on Cmsah.) 

Tim. — Did you want me, my darling* 

[Ambrose listens. 

Cesar. — O, Mas'r— Heaben bless you — do buy 
me. 

Tim.— Buy you, my jewel — indeed I will. Now 
what's yer name ? 

Millard. — Caesar, Sir ; and if you would have a 
man 
Who would lay down his life for his master, 
Buy Caesar. 

Tim.— Ca'ser — Ca'ser. Now that's a mighty fine 
name. Sure, can he fight ? 

Millard. — If America had a thousand such, 
O, Heaven — slavery would be no more. (Aside.) 
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I have seen him, Sir, seize in either hand, a dog, 
And with them lay a dozen others prostrate, 
And had his pursuers not have shot him 
He had served them the same. 

Tim. — Then, by my soul, I'll have him. {Pulls 
off his chains.) There, my darling — now you can 
light. 

Sharkly. — Holloa, what are you doing wi' that 
chap there ? 

Tim. — An' what's that to you? 

Sharkly — Why, so much — that he's mine. 

Tim. — An' who made him yours ? 

Sharkly {aside to Motley). — Come on, Tom, 
an* we'll make it all right wi* the auctioneer. 
Twenty dollars will do the business slick. 

[They whisper to the Auctioneer. 

Millard. — Sir, I am intrusted with the sale of 
this man. 

Enter Silverton, Wilmot, and others on one side 9 
and Tom Barker and Smirk, Slave-hunters, on 
the other. 

Tim. — You are ? An' what's the price ? 
Millard. — Eight hundred dollars, Sir. 
Tim. — Then here's a check for the money — now 
where's the paper ? 
Millard. — Here 'tis, Sir ; let me sign it. 

[Quick as thought he rushes to the 
Auctioneers inkstand and signs it 
Tim. — Now, my jewel, I've made a free man o' 
ye — an', sure, won't ye fight for liberty ? 

[CffiSAR kneels down and embraces his 
knees — Millard gives htm the deed. 
Millard.— Now, Sir, the man is your's. 

[Millard stands apart to read. 
Auctioneer. — Are there any more slaves for 
sale? 
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Sharklt. — Yes, there's a chap down there. I'll 
give a thousand dollars for him. 

Tim. — Sure, if you'll give fifty thousand for him, 
you won't have him. 

Mitchell. — And why not ? 

Tim. — Because he's mine — an' now he shall fight 
the best man among ye, for a bottle of whisky. 

Mitchell. — And what right have you, fellow, to 
forestall the market ? 

Tim (walking up to him). — That's a mighty fine 
cock'd hat, with a young carrot sprouting out of it. 
An' pray who may you be that asks the question ? 

Mitchell. — I am John Mitchell, Captain of 
the South Carolina Militia. 

[Tim. folds his arms as all cluster round* 

Tim. — O, — Indeed ; an' so you're Mr Jack Mit- 
chell himself, are ye — the pounds shillings and 
pence patriot. Maybe ye wouldn't sell your own 
mother dear, no, nor old Ireland neither, for any 
more than they'd fetch now — would yer ? 

Mitchell. — Do you mean to insult me ? 

Tim. — Indeed, not I. Now, if you'll only do one 
thing, for the good of your name and country, sure 
I'll give ye as many slaves as ye can count, an' as 
much ground as ye can look over. 

Mitchell. — Do you hear this agreement, gentle- 
men ? 

(All answer)— Yes, we hear. 

Mitchell. — Now what is it I am to do ? 

Tim. — Why, just take a rope, an' hang yourself, for 
the honour of old Ireland. But if the fugitive felon 
has not a spark of honour in him, let him take these 
to Washington (throwing Cjssab's chains at Mit- 
chell's feet) and hang them over the President's 
head, for the honour of America. Come, my darlings, 
an' let the devil take the rest. 

[Exeunt, with his slaves* 

Shabklet (aside to Motley.) — I say, Tom, 
here's ago — Wess'd if we mustn't stick, to VSaaXdba.^, 
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Mitchell. — Who sold the slave to that man ? 

Millard. — I, with the authority of my master. 
And by the statutes of America 
The man, blood, body, and soul, is his ; 
And no power on earth can alter it — 
Save the slave, himself. [He turns to read. 

Mitchell. — Who is this mulatto? 

Silverton. — Millard, poor fellow — one of the 
cleverest fellows in the United States. 

Wilmot. — That he is, poor fellow. 

Mitchell. — I think he's too clever — there's dan- 
ger in him. Here, you fellow, what are you 
reading ? 

Millard. — The history of a great republic. 
How Home, the growing dread of nations, 
And centre of accumulating wealth, 
Was revolutionist by a fool — 
One Lucius Junius — a lone man, 
Render'd poorer than beggary itself; 
Who held his life but on a lease of madness ! 
The laughing-stock and football of princes — 
But who, in a favoured moment, burst forth 
Like a meteor, and astounded the world, 
By hurling tyranny from its pinnacle, 
And raising the proud standard of liberty ! 

Sharkly. — Ah, that chap was a Kentuckian. I 
knew him well. 

Ambrose. — Verily, friend, how can that be, seeing 
'tis nearly three thousand years since Brutus lived? 

Sharkly. — What's that got to do with it ? Ain't I 
magistrate? An' if a magistrate don't know, I 
should like to know who does ? I say I knew him 
well — he often ust to call at our house, to borrow 
a saddle. He was a chap with red hair. You knew 
him— didn't yer, Tom? [To Motley. 

Motley. — O, yes ; an* a regular go-ahead chap 
he was too — one o' yer real neck or nothin' fellers. 

Sharkly. — To be sure he was. He sign'd the 
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independence 'gainst England, an 9 fought alongside 
o' Washington. 

Millard. — Our forefathers like the first-named 
Brutus 

Mitchell. — Your forefathers, fellow — what had 
your forefathers to do with it ? 

[Millard bows formally. 

Millard. — I bow, Sir, with submission, 
And will say — if it pleaseth you better — 
That your forefathers, like the first-namM Brutus, 
Stood nobly forth ; for unfetter'd freedom 
They shed their best blood — and conquer'd; and 

now — 
Would you transmit that boon to posterity — 
Place the proud standard of the Union 
On a pyramid, built high as the moon 
With the bones of native-born slaves, whose fathers 
Rul'd the States ; let the flag-staff be surmounted 
With the head and heart of Millard Fillmore — 
Cross'd with the knout and fetters; let each 

Southern star 
In the blood- streak'd banner be centred 
In the brainless skull of a murder'd African ! 
And then to the end of time shall it stand 
As a mark and type of the God-like strides 
Of justice and democratic philanthropy, 
Through the United States of free 
And independent America* [Exit. 



END OP ACT I. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I.— The Front op Symon Sharkly's 
House. 



Enter Tom Barker and Smirk, meeting Starling. 

Starling. — O, tare you are. Now I'll tell you 
what it is, Tom — if you and Smirk choose to enter 
fairly into this speculation, there's a thousand dollars 
for you — an' five hundred dollars, an* the kid, for me. 
Mr Sharkly 's now writing out the warrants. 1 
told him that the gal Cilena, and her young-un, 
Tom Thumb, were the property of Mr Thomas 
Barker, an' that Mr Smirk was the witness. Now 
what say you ? The gal's a right good article— a 
real handsome one — prime an' slick — -just out o* 
good living, you see, an' as sleek as a mole. 

Tom. — But suppose Silverton finds it out ? — the 
gal's his property. 

Starling.— There's no fear o' that — he has too 
much trouble in hand already to be bother'd about 
her. Besides, he's in my debt, an' I can sell him up 
any day — therefore he can do nothing. So what say 
you ? It's a real money bargain an* no loss. I 
shouldn't be surprised if she fetch'd the best end o' 
two thousand dollars — there's many a man would 
give half his fortune for such a gal. 
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Tom. — What do you say, Smirk — shall us take it ? 

Smirk. — Well, I don't know that we can do better. 

Stabling. — I'm sure you can't, if you want to do 
a profitable business. 

Smirk. — But let's have a fair understanding, Mr 
Starling. Now if we catches the gal— an' sells her — 
you're to have five hundred dollars an' the young-un. 

Stabling. — Exactly, an* all you make over is yours. 

Smirk. — So, if we sell her for more than fifteen 
hundred dollars, the rest is ours. 

Stabling. — Just so. Now, what can be a more 
fair an' manly piece o' business than that. 

Smirk. — Well, then, it's a bargain. 

[All three shake hands. 

Stabling. — Now then, I'll go and stir up Sharkly. 

[Exit. 

Smirk. — Tell you what 'tis, Tom — I'll bet you a 
dollar that was the gal an' her kid that the Irish- 
man's nigger was bringing back across the swamps, 
in a basket. 

Tom. — That's her. So lets set our pistols right an* 
go there at once. 

Enter Sharkly and Stabling. 

Sharkly. — Now then, Tom, the gal an' young 
one's yours. 

Tom — Yes, an' Smirk is the witness. 

Sharkly. — That'll do. Now there's the warrant, 
an' after 'em like a streak o' lightning. {Exeunt 
Tom and Smirk.) I'll bet you a hundred dollars, 
Starling, they find 'em at the Irishman's. 

Stabling. — Ah, what is it, Mr Sharkly, about this 
Timothy Linch. I've heard no end o' talk about him 
since I come down the country — the planters seem 
in a regular taking about him. 

Shabkly. — Why old Linch died t'other week an' 
left him all his property — an' now he's buying up all 
the buck niggers in the market, an' the bigger an' 
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sarcier they are, the better he likes 'em ; an' not 
only that, the planters round about have lost no 
end of hands — they're bolting ev'ry hour o' the day. 

Starling. — But can't they catch 'em ? 

Sharkly. — No. They hunt 'em on ev'ry side as 
far as Linch's plantation, an' there they lose all trace 
of 'em. You see, he's lately set all his hands free, 
an' now they're the sarciest beggars in the States. 
You're sure to know 'em, they wear green wide-a- 
wakes and cock's feathers — an' ev'ry man of 'em has 
a rifle in his hand, an' will think no more of shooting 
a feller than looking at him. 

Starling. — But you ought to stop this sort o' 
thing, you know, Mr Sharkly; you're the magistrate. 

Sharkly. — I've just sent him a summons to ap- 
pear before me to-morrow morning, for harbouring 
one o' Motley's slaves. 

Starling. — Now that's business. 

Sharkly. — O yes— an' Captain Mitchell's going 
to bring down his men. Tom Motley, you see, 
bought a chap call'd Cato. However, he no sooner 
gets him home than he bolts ; so he set the hunters 
on his track. Well, it appears they soon got sight ; 
an' just as they were coming up with him, what 
does he do but bolts bang into Linch's plantation. 
In went the hunters, neck or nothing — dogs an* all — 
when all in an instant, there was such a crash of 
rifles, an' whistling of bullets, that the people ran in 
all directions— an' nothing since has been seen or 
heard of either dogs or hunters. But they do say 
that the dogs were shot, and the hunters hung up to 
a tree. 

Starling. — Well, really, Mr Sharkly, this sort o' 
thing ought to be stopp'd, you know — for 'twill never 
do it hunters an' traders can't go about their busi- 
ness in safety. 

Sharkly. — Ah, wait till to-morrow, an' all the 
planters in the neighbourhood will be there — an' 
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then, in spite of all the psalm-singers in the States, 
I'll hang him up before their faces, an' let 'em alter 
it if they can. We'll see whether these Englishers 
shall come South an' do as they like with our 
slaves. 

Starling. — Ah, that's the way to deal with 'em. 
Hang a few of 'em up, an' they'll soon get the sick. 

Sharkly. — Ah ! ah ! ah ! — I shou'd say so. Leave 
Symon Sharkly alone for putting the cramp on an 
Eoglisher. [Exeunt laughing. 
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SCENE II.— The Interior of Sharkly's 
House. 



Enter Sharklt and Starling. 

Starling. — Now, Mr Sharkly, let's come to 
something like business about this Cora — 'cause its 
near the time I appointed to meet the party — an' if 
I can make a swap for the little nigger, Twaddy, an' 
summut to boot — why then, you see, I can put you 
in the gal at a bargain ! — an' niggers is gettin' most 
uncommon scarce; but she's a real smart one, an' 
got such little hands an' fingers, the very thing for 
picking — an' as you're noways choice as to colour, 
you know, Mr Sharkly — why she's just the very sort 
o' gal as you'd like ;— yet, mind you, she's tarnation 
cheeky — but you'll soon knock that out of her. 

Sharkly. — Leave me alone for that. (Starling 
rubs his hands and laughs, while Starkly goes to 
the window and bellows out) — There, you she devil — 
come here. 

Starling. — I don't half like the job, I've heard 
so much of her antics (aside). But in course 
you'll lend me a couple of hands to help her along. 

Sharkly. — O, yes — you shall have two o' my 
best chaps. (Calls out) — Here, you fellers, this way. 

Enter Cora. 

Cora. — Was the gentle Symon Sharkly serenading 
His lady love from the casement ? 
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Sharkly. — There, you go along wi' that gentle- 
man. 

Cora.— Whither? 

Enter Sambo and Rumbo, two Slaves. 

Sharkly. — What's that to you ? 

Cora. — Truly, the slave has no part in a slavish 
Transaction, save in submission. 

Starling. — Come, Cora, my gal, be good-temper'd 
now — you certainly does Mr Sharkly credit, for you 
looks most uncommon spry. 

Cora. — The injured soul, that burns with deadliest 
hate, 
Oft, with superhuman force and power, 
Sustains the body — and flushes the cheek 
With that brilliancy and lofty eloquence 
Which baffles ev'ry effort of nature, 
Or art, to accomplish. . . . 
But the immortal being is as great, 
And superior to mortality, 
As is the radiant sun of the east 
To this leaden-hearted planter. 

Sharkly.— Come, good words, you infernal hag ! 

[^Threatens. 

Cora. — Or the brave Symon Sharkly will kill his 
slave, 
And add another brand to his soul. 

Sharkly. — There, take her away, or I'll roast 
her. 

Cora. — And eat her afterwards — said you not so ? 
Ah ! ah ! ah ! ah ! my dear Symon Sharkly, 
Cora fears you not. 

Sharkly. — No, nor all the devils in hell, I believe. 
There, you chaps, go along with her. [Exit. 

Cora. — A goodly equipage, certainly, 
For an African Princess. Now, sirrah, 
Where will you that I go ? 
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Stabling. — Along with me. Come, now, Cora, 
my gal — I means to do well by yer. 

Cora. — And realise a something for yourself. 

Starling. — Why of course, Cora. You can't ex- 
pect I'm to be a loser — can you now ? 

Cora. — Then, Sir, how am I to be dispos'd of — 
For ability — deportment — or by weight? 

Starling. — There, now, Cora — if you mean to 
cut up ugly, I shall drop the consarn, an' go. 

[Attempts to go. 

Cora. — Nay, I pray you stay — for any hidden 
hole 
Were a princely palace compar'd to this 
Charnel-house — the madd'ning monotony of which 
Knows no change save in the groans and shrieks 
Of rape and murder. 

Starling. — There, now you talks like a good 
gal, an' I'll do all I can to make it easy to yer. 
(Draws from his pocket a chain and handcuffs.) tfow, 
just put out your hands, 'cause it looks like business 
you know. (She stretches out her hands to arms 
lengthy while he fastens on the shackles.) There, now 
you're all right. 

[She stands motionless, gazing at them. 

Cora. — Ah me, to what base uses may woman 
come. 
Cora has seen the time when, with gems and jewels, 
These little hands and arms have blazon'd forth 
With a refulgence that would have dazzl'd 
The lustre of an Eastern diadem — 
When she was the guest and toast of nobles — 
The attraction of courtiers and princes — 
The centre of peeping curiosity, 
And admiration of the deaf'ning multitude — 
But that was in merry, happy England— 
The noble, the gen'rous, and virtuous England — 
The land of Liberty, and cradle of innocence. 
O, 'twas a dizzy, giddy sight, to see 
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On either side, densely crowded windows, 
Thickly studded with straining eyes, anxious 
To catch a sight of the handsome Mulatto, 
As the noble St Cloud bore her to that altar, 
Whereon, in the face of Heaven and man, 
He seal'd a vow, proclaiming to the world, 
That Cora was his belov'd, his wife, his Queen — 
And now, behold her I manacl'd like a felon. 
Surely no law, save that carried in Hell 
And ratified by the Congress of America, 
Could ever have nullified so holy 
And so sacred a compact. 

Stabling. — Ah, Cora, my gal, you were happy 
then. 

Cora. — Since the departure of Ambrose Finchly 
Cora has never tasted happiness, 
For, from that time to this, there has ever been, 
A toad begotten reptile, lapping her heart's blood 
She is a slave, and though St Cloud had power 
To marry his slave, or do as he will'd, 
Still her heart and soul were betroth'd to another. 

Stabling. — Ah ! 'twas too bad of St Cloud, but 
he's dead now. 

Coba. — And I pray Heaven to treat him kindly, 
For his failings were but the fashions 
And follies of his caste and country. 

[Hide8 her face in her hands. 

Stabling. — Now, Cora, my gal, it's no use taking 
on so, you'll only spile yerself : crying's no use. 

Coba. — Many, many are the years, since Cora 
wept, 
Those springs of relief hav^ long since been dried up. 

Stabling. — Now, if Cora will come along like a 
good gal, I'll take her to a place she'll love. 

Coba. — If thou wouldst take her to a place she 
would love, 
Take her to some celestial grove, replete with trees, 
Of amber trunks and branches, where the soft winds 
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Breathe upon and press their fretted golden leaves, 
And diamond bloom to murmurs not of 
Oppression, but everlasting bliss. 
Where liquid crystal streams and lakes adorn the 

scene, 
O'er which the Seraphs glide with feather'd ease, 
Blending their lyric tones in Heaven's praise ; 
Where the grand central light, high in the canopy, 
Sends forth its rays, to the horizon's edge, 
In all the elegance of form, which nature 
Or art could chase them, and of colours, such 
As eyes mortal ne'er had power to look on, % 
And which ever and anon give place to others 
That far excel in grace and elegance, 
Then expanding into garlands of choicest flowers, 
Fall and dissolve, yet disturb not the calm 
Of the steadfast mirrors, which view the whole in 

peace : 
There all is union, elegance, and eternal. 
Friend, if thou possessest a soul, or one spark 
Of common humanity, take Cora there. 

Starling {taking off his hat and scratching his 
head). — Well, really I don't know of any place like 
that ; I know there isn't such a place in the slave 
states, nor do I think there is in any other part o' the 
world. 

Cora. — Then take her to her grave, that she may 
seek it 
In " another and a better world." 

[Exit, followed by Starling. 

Rumbo. — Poor Madame Cora, when her am gone, 
then thar'll be hard times for poor niggers. 

[Exeunt, shaking their heads ruefully. 
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SCENE III. — The Shrubbery adjoining Cap- 
tain Mitchell's House. — A Plank discovered 

PLACED ACROSS A BARREL. 



Enter Twaddy, and Sam her young master, with a 
rifle under his arm. He has on a brown sugar-loaf 
hat, white trousers buttoned on to a red jacket, and 
frill round his neck. 

Twaddy. — Thar', Sham, thar's a piece o' candy. 
[Puts a piece of sweet stuff into his 
mouth, and a piece into her own. 
Sam. — You likes me, Twaddy, don't yer ? 
Twaddy. — Spects I does. 
Sam. — Now, then, come an' learn your figures. 
Twaddy. — Very well, my Sham. 

[Rests on his shoulder. 
Sam. — Now, what is one times one ? 
Twaddy (kicking up her leg). — Onety, one. 
Sam. — No, that's not right. 
Twaddy. — O yes it am. 
One times* one am onety one ; 
An' ten times ten am tenty ; 
'Leven times 'leven am 'leventy 'leven, 
An' twelve times twelve am twelvety. 
O bodder de figures, come on, Sham, an* let's play 
see-saw. 
Sam. — Ah, I likes see-saw. 

[They go to the plank and place it 
properly^ then get on either end 
and commence singing. 
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Twaddt. — See-saw, niggery daw, 
Twaddy lubs her young master, 
She'll lub him, an' kiss him, eb'ry day, 
Till she can't kiss him no faster. 
Slap yer han's an' kick yer feet, 
Till yer tumbles off yer seat. Hooray. 

[She shows her white teeth, while 
laughing and kicking most heartily. 
A bell without rings violently. 
Sam. — Hark! that's mother ringing. 
Twaddy. — Well, let ar ring till her am tired o' 
ringing, an' then her'll gib ober. 

Sam — But she '11 scold so if you don't go. 
Twaddy. — An' her '11 scold so if 1 does go, so it 
am better stop wa' I is. [Sings. 

See-saw, niggery daw, 
Twaddy hates her old Mis-ses, 
Her thumps an' thumps me eb'ry day, 
An' kicks me when eber her wishes, 
I hopes the cat '11 scratch her face, 
An' let th' fire burn down the place. Huzza. 

Enter Starling, followed by Cora, Rumbo, and 
Sambo, while Twaddy is laughing and kicking. 

Starling. — Now, you black urchin, where's your 
Misses ? 
Twaddy.— What's that your business? 
Rumbo. — What am that you say ? 
Twaddy (sings). — See-saw, niggery daw, 
Twaddy lubs her young Master, 
She'll kiss, an' kiss him eb'ry day, 
Till she can't kiss him no faster. 
Clap yer hands an' kick yer feet, 
Till yer tumbles off yer seat. Huzza. 

[They both tumble off the plank. 
Starling. — Do you hear ? I want yer Misses. 
Twaddy.— Well, then, go find her. 

[She sits on the barrel. 
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Rumbo.— What's that you're foolin' for, do you 
see this ? [Holding up his whip. 

Twaddt. — I should say so, an* what on it. 

[Sam gets his gun. 
Rumbo. — Give more o' yer sarce, and you'll 
feel it. 

Sam. — If she does, you'll feei a shot in yer eye. 
(Points his gun.) Now, you touch my Twaddy, an' 
out goes yer shiner. 

Twaddt. — Thar' now, hit me, do come and hit 
me, you ugly old nigger; do, I'd like to see you come 
an' hit me. 

Stabling.— Come, young un, put down that gun. 
Sam. — Then let him put down his whip. 

[Rumbo turns away. 
Stabling. — Here, Twaddy, here's a cent, if you '11 
go an' tell yer Misses we're come. 

Twaddt. — Thar' now, can't you just bring it? 
Stabling. — I think you might fetch it? 
Twaddt. — An' I thinks you might find Misses. 
Stabling. — I reckon you're a rum un. 

[Takes her the money. 
Twaddt. — Thar', now I'll go, come on, Sham, 
let's take the plank with us, an' then us can play see- 
saw, all night long. \They shoulder the plank. 
Cora (aside). — O Heaven, what a blessing is 
ignorance 
To the oppress'd, this child of misfortune 
Is happy in her condition, 
Not having sense to see that she is a slave, 
Or feel the misery of her degradation. 
Thus do millions come into tne world, 
But leave it like dogs, not knowing the end 
For which they were created. 

[Exeunt Twaddt and Sam with the 
plank on their shoulders, followed by 
Stabling, Cora, Rumbo, and 
Sambo. 
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SCENE IV.— A Scene by the Road Side. 



Enter Motley and Symon Sharkly. 

Motley. — But why do you think of parting with 
Cora ? she's a real smart gal. 

Sharkly. — I know she is, an' has been as hand- 
some a gal as ever was seen, and as supple as an eel; 
but then, what's the use of keeping her, she's one 
of the biggest devils living. I shall only be spiling 
her ; therefore the best plan is to let her go. 

Motley. — But I wouldn't let her go, I'd kill her 
first 

Sharkly. — There now, Tom, look you here, I've 
spoilt no less than nine slaves this season already. 
They're so tarnation pert, there's no dealing with 
'em. They think nothin' of answering, or bolting. 
So you see, the first chap that bolted, I shot him 
dead as a herring, an' two others died o' the same, 
that's three. Well, then, another chap tells me to 
my cheek he will pray ; I lays into him, an* he 
wouldn't give in, so I tied him up to a tree and lit a 
fire roundnim. But I tell yer what 'tis, Tom, it's a 
bad plan burning 'em, it turns all the other hands 
sick. Well, then, that's four. Then there was my 
Quadroon gal, Lucy, that I had by that Mulatto you 
sold me some years ago. 

Motley.— Well, what of her? 

Sharkly. — Well, as I was a saying, this Lucy, 
you know, when she grew up about fourteen, was as 
pretty a little gal as ever was seen. Sometimes I 
ust to take a good deal o' notice of her, an' have her 
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in at a nights, however, by and by she has a young 
un, a poor little shrivel'd up thing, not no good to 
nobody, an' you know, Tom, its no use bothering 
with these half-starv'd uns, the best plan is to put 
'em out o' the way at once ; so, because I give its 
head a knock against a post to put it out of its 
misery, bless'd if she didn't go start raving mad, an' 
came at me like a she lion, an' if I hadn't brought 
her down with the butt-end o' my whip, I do believe 
she'd have scratch'd my face for me. 
Motley. — Did you kill her ? 
Sharkly. — Dead as a stone, she just look'd up 
at me, when I gave her another, down she laid, quiet 
as a lamb, an' never mov'd hand or foot after; nothing 
cou'd have died easier. However, that makes five, 
of course I count the young un as nothing, nor the 
gal neither for that matter, cos she was one of my 
own breeding, you see s but still she was worth best 
end of a thousand dollars of any man's money — a 
perfect picture, Tom. 

Motley. — These sort o' gals fetch a deal o' 
money. 

Shabkly. — Well, then, three other chaps turn'd 

up their toes, 'cause I dress'd 'em down ; that makes 

eight. An' the last chap that bolted, I wouldn't 

shoot him, so I let loose the dogs, an' bless'd if old 

Blue Beard didn't seize him by the throat, an' snapp'd 

his neck as short as a carrot, he did. Well, that 

makes nine; and now there's that old chap, Sam, that 

I bought of Starling about a month back. I give 

him a smoothing down this morning, an' he looks so 

tarnation sulky an' sour over it, that bless'd if I don't 

think he'll croak. That'll make ten. Now, look 

you,. Tom ! these nine niggers, one wi' t'other, cost 

me over twelve thousand dollars ; its enough to ruin 

a man, an' if I had two or three seasons of this kind 

o* work, why 'twould break jpy back too, what man 

cou'd stand it ? Nobody. I only wish they'd breed 
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a race o' niggers, that cou'd know their business, 
without laying it into 'em. 

Motley. — That's what I've said a thousand times. 
It's all very well for yer New Yorkers, yer Eng- 
lishes, an' yer Mother Stowes, to talk about the 
slare trade — -just let 'em come South, an' have these 
chaps an' gab to deal with, they '11 soon alter their 
whistles. Now 'twas only yesterday that I wanted a 
chap to take to one o' my gals, and he wouldn't, 
'cause he said he was already married ; well, I lays 
into him 'till he bolts, then I lets loose the dogs, an' 
after they'd given him a good mawling, I brings him 
back; no, 'twas no use, so then I puts him in the vice, 
an' though I pinch'd the flesh bang from his bones, 
bless'd if he'd give in. Then, as I saw 'twas no use, 
I puts an end to the matter by tying him up an' 
letting the dogs have their fling at him, till 'twas all 
over. But I saw the other chaps chuckling to them- 
selves, to think he'd conquered ; so, to put the cramp 
on 'em, I cuts him up before their faces, an' lets the 
dogs eat him. 

Sharkly.— Ah, 'tis all very well, but these chaps 
that have no slaves don't know the trouble and 
anxiety they give. 

Motley.— Still, for all that, Symon, I wouldn't 
part wi' that gal. 

Sharkly. — Well, I don't half like it, the place 
will be devilish dull without her, for with one antic 
an' another, she keeps ev'ry one going. She was 
St Cloud's wife, you know, that he married in Eng- 
land, and after that put her aside to marry Jack 
Mitchell's sister, Marie. However, when I first 
bought her, she was so thin and weak you might 
have read a newspaper through her — I was forced to 
bring her home on a chap's back ; but you see, Tom, 
I didn't mind a little trouble, 'cause I'd taken a fancy 
to the gal, an' meant to have her for myself. Well, 
what follows, why, she no sooner begins to feed a 
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little, than she becomes so tarnation sarcy, there was 
no dealin' with her nohow. So I tri'd to put on the 
crank a bit, an' bless 1 d if she didn't kick over the 
traces an' frighten every devil in the place — she's 
the blessedest devil you ever met with. Now I've 
tried everything in my power to bring this gal too 
a bit — I've call'd her my dear, and talk'd religion an' 
all that sort o' thing to her, but all's to no purpose 
— so I've let her go to Hell her own way. (Puts his 
hand to Motley's ear, and speaks in whispering con- 
fidence.) But mind yer, Tom, it's not so much her 
that I'm afraid of, as that cuss'd dagger thing she 
wears about her ; and she'd think no more o' slipping 
it into a chap's ribs than looking at him. Therefore 
my best plan is to let her go. 

Motley. — Well, Symon, do as you like. As for 
me, I'd have her hide to make a money bag but what 
I'd master her. [Exeunt 
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[Act II. 



SCENE V. — Interior of a Drawing Room. 



Mrs St Cloud, and John Mitchell her brother, 
discovered lounging on sofas — the first fanning her- 
self, and the latter reading a newspaper, with his 
military cap beside him. 

Marie. — Ah me, I'm sure, since St Cloud's death, 
I've been a perfect martyr to persecution ; 'twas bad 
enough when he was living, but now its ten times 
worse. 

Mitchell. — Why, what's the matter now, Marie ? 

Marie. — Matter indeed, why you're always read- 
ing, or thinking, or something of the kind, an' never 
got a word to say, while I am so afflicted with this 
intolerable headache, and general debility, that my 
life is a complete burden to me ; an' then these black 
creatures are so selfish and ungrateful, there is no 
dealing with them. For my part, I can't see why the 
children of poor white people shouldn't be slaves, 
they'd be much better off. 

Mitchell. — Well, Marie, I'm of the same opinion. 
I can't see what poor people were made for, unless to 
work and pander for the gratifications of the rich. 

• Marie. — It's nothing but what they have a ri^ht 
to expect, they are born to it, an' if I had the making 
of the laws, I'd soon have it so, then we could do 
away with these filthy black wretches altogether. 
O, my poor head, I never thought of it before, but I 
do believe its the stench of that Twaddy which makes 
it ache so ; her skin fairly stinks, an' so indeed do all 
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tie blacks, therefore I'll swap her away ; I've spoken 

to Starling the trader, to get me Cora, if he can, in 
exchange for her. 

Mitchell. — Ah, speaking of Cora, I should be 
very glad to lay hold of her. There's a Quaker, I 
understand, making great inquiries, and offers a mint 
o' money for her, dead or alive. But I suppose she 
has been cut Up long since. 

Marie. — No, Starling tells me she is living and 
humble enough now. 

Mitchell. — No doubt, no doubt. It serv'd her 
right. A fine idea, indeed ; because father chose 
to cut up with her mother in France, and marry her, 
contrary to the laws of America, she must set herself 
up as our sister. But I dare say she now knows the 
difference between a freeborn citizen and a slave. 

Marie. — I should say so. O, won't it be a plea- 
sure to look down upon her, an' keep her in her 
place. She was a very fine lady, I dare say, when 
flying up and down the country in a carriage with St 
Cloud ; all was first-rate then, now it's rather diffe- 
rent, I reckon. But still I believe St Cloud was very 
fond of her, indeed I'm sure of it, for he spent no 
end of money on her education ; an' as for jewellery, 
'twould have filled a cart ; and then, everything that 
was rich and rare, no matter what it was, from whence 
it came, or what the price, it must be had for Cora. 
But as for me, he never bought me even so much as 
a plain gold ring or bonnet, after we were married, 
though it was my fortune that saved him from 
being a beggar. The truth is, he never liked me for 
refusing to marry him, unless he sold Cora to you, 
instead of setting her free — still it was the best thing 
I could do. It's all very well for masters to be cut- 
ting up with'their slaves ; but then the slaves them- 
selves should always remember that they are but 
slaves. Dear, dear! Where is my vinegarette? (Calls 
ouL) Twaddy — Twaddy— curse that devil of a gal, 
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she's never to be found when wanted, I suppose she's 
rollocking with that boy again. 

[Rings the bell with all her might 

Enter Twaddy and Sam, carrying the plank on their 
shoulders. 

Twaddy. — Did Missus call ? 

Marie. — Did Missus call ? (Twaddy falls* and 
Sam and plank over her.) There, you wretch ! why 
don't you keep on your legs? {They scramble up. 

Twaddy. — It am dis cuss'd old gown dat trow 
me down. 

Marie. — Really, Twaddy, Fm quite wearied of 
you. I think I shall swap you away, for you're one 
o' the awkwardest creatures I ever met with ; you 
can never do anything right an' smart, as it should 
be. Where's my vinegarette? (Twaddy pulls it out 
of her pockety and pitches it to her mistress.) An* 
there's my nightcap, neither starched nor goffered — 
an' it's now eleven o'clock ! How can it hang in the 
sun for twelve hours, to get the stench of your hands 
out of it? 

Twaddy. — Lor', Missus, I'm sure these am bery 
nice little han's — bery pretty little han's, isn't 'em, 
Sham? 

Sam. — Yes, that they are — much nicer than mo- 
thers, an' not so hard neither ; her fingers are just 
like knife handles. 

Marie. — There's a brute for you! He's just like 
his father. [Smells at the vinegarette. 

Sam. — Well, father alus told me to fight for the 
niggers, an' so I shall ; an' I'll tell you what it is, 
Mr Jack, if ever I catches you kissing my Twaddy 
again, I'll just shove a shot in your eye. 

Marie. — What does the wretch say ? 

Mitchell. — That your fingers are like knife- 
handles. 

Marie. — Yes, but what else was it ? 
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Sam. — What's that to you ? You're alus making 
a row. But father said I wasn't to mind you, 'cos 
you're nobody. 

Marie.— Just like him, but now he's suffering for 
it, an' serve him right too. Where's my puce silk 
gown, Twaddy ? Have you damp'd an' iron'd it, to 
get out that crease. No! You certainly are the 
most lazy, aggravating animal a poor Christian was 
ever troubled with. 

Twaddy. — O, Missus, Twaddy not lazy — she hab 
clean'd Missus's boots, lit de fire, boil'd de kettle, 
make de tea, toast de toast, dress Missus, wash'd 
Missus's han's an' face, an' comb Missus's hair. 

Marie. — An' is that all ? 

Twaddy. — O no, Missus — she hab wash'd de dog, 
fed de cat, clean'd de parrot, an' eat her own 
breakfas. 

Marie. — An' this you call a morning's work, do 
you? 

Sam. — An' besides that, she took the kittens in 
your bonnet, an' drown 'em in the water-butt. 

[Twaddy puts her hands before his mouth, 
to stop him. 

Marie. — There, you filthy little beast, take your 
stinking hands off his mouth. 

Twaddy. — Thar, now, Missus — I do declar' — I 
neber did know — why Missus's eber was born. They 
neber was not no good, not to nobody — 'specially to 
poor niggers — no, dey neber was not no good. De 
poor niggers do all de work, an' de Missus's do all de 
scold, till de poor niggers am sick of dem libes. It 
am, Twaddy, do dis ting; Twaddy, do dat ting; 
Twaddy, do de tother ting. Den it am, Twaddy, you 
little beast, why you come here ; Twaddy, you little 
debil, why you go thar. Den it am, Twaddy, go up 
sta'rs; Twaddy, come down sta'rs, till it am Twaddy, 
Twaddy, Twaddy, all ober de house, an' Twaddy am 
sick an' tir'd o' Twaddy ! {Squats herself down on the 
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floor, and cries.) But why I eber was born I'm sure 
I neber know'd — 1 neber wish'd to be bornd, an' 
nobody eber ask'd me to be bornd. Den what busi- 
ness had dey to born me ? If I neber had been born, 
den I neber shou'd hab had no cruel Missus. 

Marie. — There's slave gratitude *for you ! 

Twaddy. — An' thar's him thar (pointing to Mit- 
chell) ; him am alus 'noyin' an' kissin' on me, an' 
poakin' him nasty lips 'gin mine. An* O, I does so 
hate him — him am such a nasty beast ! [Shudders. 

Marie. — A nasty what ? 

Twaddy. — Beast ! 

Marie. — Beast ! an' why, pray ? 

Twaddy. — Cos him stinks. 

[Marie sits bolt upright 

Marie. — Well I'm sure. Presently I suppose 
you'll say I stink. 

Twaddy. — So you does, you all on yer stinks. 

[Marie falls back, quite overcome, 
and smells her bottle. 

Mitchell. — I declare, sister, if you don't give me 
that devil, or sell her, Til blind her with vitriol. 

Twaddy. — No you won't. 

[He gets up in a rage. 

Mitchell. — I will, you infernal toad. 

Twaddy.— No, I isn't a toad, nuther ; I's a gal. 

Mitchell. — Am I to be annoyed in this way, 
Marie, with this lying little wretch ? 

Twaddy.— Them isn't lies, them am all de troot, 
you knows 'em is. It's you as tells lies, cos you goes 
on yer knees in th' kitchen an' swars I'm a angel 
an' a queen, an' I isn't, I's a nigger, ther'for* it's you 
as tells lies. An' when Missus am gone to bed, 
you comes a knock, knock, knocking at de door, an 9 
cos I wouldn't let you in, you stole de key, you 
knows you did. But I trick'd yer, I clamber'd up 
th' chimley, you didn't dar' come thar', I'd a kick'd 
yer down an' broke yer cuss neck, I wou'd. 
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Mitchell. — Hell and the devil, where's my 

whip? [Advances to strike her, but Sam 

levels his rifle at him. He pauses. 

Sam. — Now, Mr Jack, you hit her. 

Twaddt. — Yes, now hit her, why don't you hit 
her. {She shows' her little teeth while pointing and 
grinning at him). No, you won't. He ! he ! he! he ! 
he! Cos you's afear'd. 

Marie. — An* why didn't you tell me of all this 
before. 

Twaddt. — It am no use telling you nothing you 
am worse r nor him, 

Marie. — There, you wretch, that will do. Now 
111 send directly to the Calaboose and have you 
flogg'd. [Twaddy jumps up resolutely. 

Twaddy. — Well den, dar now, now I do declar', 
Missus, dey may take Twaddy an* flog her, yes, dat 
dey may, dey may flog her, an' flog her, till dey cut 
her all into tiny little pieces, no bigger than dis little 
fing-er. 

Sam {crying). — Boo-oo-oo-oo-oo, he-e-e-e-e. 

[Twaddy cuddles him. 

Twaddy. — What am de matter, my darlin' Sham? 

Sam. — They're going to cut you up into little 
fingers. O, o, o, o, o. 

Twaddy. — Thar, don't cry, my lubly Sham, an' 
I'll give you some nice candy. 

[Pulls some sweetstuff out of her bosom, then 
bites apiece off and puts it into his mouth. 

Sam. — They shan't cut my Twaddy into little 
fingers. 

Twaddy. — Thar am three mans an' a hooman 
wants you. 

Marie. — Then why didn't you tell me so before ? 

Twaddy. — Cos you makes such a noise, I can't 
see. 

Marie.— There, go, and very politely tell them 
to come in. 
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[Twaddy stands at the door, and screeches 
out at the top of her voice. 
Twaddy. — Thar', you mans, Missus says you am 
to come in. 

Marie. — I declare that creature will drive ine 
mad. 

Enter Starling, Cora, Rumbo, and Sambo. 

Cora (aside).-— Ah, my brother and sister — crueller 
than all ! I pray you, sirrah, take me back. 

[Mitchell comes forward, and looks her 
all round. 

Mitchell. — So you have brought her, eh ? Ah ! 
she looks pretty pert, considering. 

Starling. — Yes, she does, doesn't she? She 
wears most uncommon well, don't she ? an 9 walks as 
glib as a antelope. 

Marie. — Is she tame now ? 

Cora (aside). — Tame ! 

Starling. — O yes, mam — tame as a broken colt, 
an' gentle as a kitten. 

Mitchell. — Ah, there's nothing like breaking 
them in, to bring them to their senses ! Now, Cora, 
I suppose you'll be glad to go fair down on your 
knees, an' beg my pardon, won't you ? 

Cora. — Brother, where is my child, your niece — 
my daughter, Cilena St Cloud ? 

Mitchell. — Gone to the devil, for aught I know, 
or care. 

Marie. — Well, I'm sure — the impudence of the 
creature I I wonder what next ! 

Cora. — John Mitchell, I pray you answer me, 
For my heart is full, even to bursting. 
What wrong or unpardonable offence 
Had Cora, your Mulatto sister, committed, 
That you have persecuted her to such 
Cruel extremes? 
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Mitchell. — She should have known her position, 
Und not have been stubborn. 

Cora. — Stubborn ! O, Heaven ! — because Cora 
could not 
Consent to blacken her soul with incest 
-And adultery, by becoming the concubine 
Of her brother, she has been denounced 
As stubborn, and punish'd accordingly, 
And that by the law's sanction, in the heart 
And bosom of Christian America ! 

Mitchell.-— What business had she to seize a 
knife on me ? 

Cora. — You filthy, unnatural monster ! 
What business had you to drive her 
To the necessity, for the present 
Preservation of her honour ? 

Mitchell (laughing contemptuously). — Ah, ah, ah! 
That's good, too-r-something rich — the idea of a 
slave's honour ! 

Cora. — Yes, base villain, a slave's honour ! And 
now, 
If you dare add insult to injury, 
She'll dash out your brains with the chains that en- 
slave her. [She grasps her chains, and throwing 
herself in attitude, Mitchell retreats. 
You see she is tame — tame as the crouchant lion, 
That waits with angry patience to mangle 
Its merciless pursuers. 

[Starling seizes the chain behind her, Mit- 
chell rushes to his assistance, when she 
grasps them both by the collar as they 
hold her by the wrists and chain. 
Twaddt. — That am right, Missus. Kill 'em — it 
am serve 'em both right. 

{They struggle to a pause. 
Cora. — Loose me, you filthy, ulcerated toads, 
Or I'll breathe on you a leprosy 
So deadly in effect, that your hearts 
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Shall shrivel into cinders, your livers 
Burst with rottenness, and your carcases 
Sink into poisonous and pestiferous dust ! 

[She struggles. 
Loose me, I say ! 

[The handcuffs break — she draws a dagger. 
Rumbo. — Come along, Sambo, th' debil am got 
her agin. 

[Exeunt all but Marie and Cora, 
Cora sees them safe away. 
Cora. — So, Marie, we are alone ; still fear you 
not. [Puts away the dagger. 

And now my only sister dear, tell me [Kneels. 
Why, from the depths of pandemonium, 
Has Cora been dragg'd to suffer new insults ? 
Or what so base and unnatural had she done, 
That she was sold into this model hell 
To witness daily such deeds of devilry 
As would paralyse the tongue to utter. 
Sister, when you were cut down with a fever, 
And our parents to avoid the contagion 
Had fled to the city, who was it, Marie dear, 
Tended you night and day for two whole weeks, 
Nurs'd your head in her bosom, bath'd your lips, 
And anxiously supplied your ev'ry want, 
Till the cruel disease had abated ? 
Who was it wept tears of joy, and thanked Heaven 
For the recovery of her sister ? — 
And now, Marie, what has been your gratitude 
To Cora for these gentle offices ? — 
O, Marie, fie, fie — was it not enough 
That our brother here should have ruin'd St Cloud, 
But that you should take him from me. [Weeps. 

Marie. — How could I take him from you, unless 
the laws allow'd it? You know that no American 
can marry a slave. [Cora rises. 

Cora. — Woman, beware how thou beslavst me now, 
For in Heaven's calendar I am the child 
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Of Christian wedlock, a birthright 

Of which no power can disinherit me. 

My mother was an African Princess, 

Andliv'd and died a paragon of perfection ; 

While thine was a harlot who broke through her vows, 

And absconded with her favourite slave. 

Herein is Cora more than thine equal ! 

While for personal qualifications 

She is as eminently thy superior 

As was her Royal mother to Marie's. 

Now sister, let me leave thee, for I see 

In those stagnant eyes, and compress'd lips, 

A remorseless and vindictive devil, 

That shuts the ears, and closes the heart, against 

Ev'ry sense of shame or compunction. — 

But, before we part, let the slave tell thee 

That in the eyes of Heaven the proud St Cloud 

Liv'd and died an adulterer, and thou 

But his drab and money'd accomplice ; 

That he married not thee, but thy fortune, 

To repair his own broken circumstances. 

And O, what unqualified presumption 

For a lazy, ignorant drone like thee, 

E'en to dream that thou could'st command the love 

Of Cora's hatband. With this I'll leave thee, and 

beware 
How again we meet {Draws a dagger) — lest Cora, 

in her vengeance, 
Summon Heaven to a speedy judgment, 
By plunging us both into eternity. [Exit. # 

Marie. — An* now I'll stick to her like a blood- 
hound, if it costs me ten thousand dollars. [Exit 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I. — An Apartment in Timothy Linch's 
House. 



Enter Tim, melancholy. 

Tim. — Tim, ye devil, what ails ye ? Sure you're 
moping about, like an old cat i' the corner. Then 
ye go round about, up an' down, in an' out, this way 
an' that, like an old pig i' the pound, an' no way to 
get out. It must be that you're lonely, though 
you're the richest man in all Carolina, frr didn't yer 
uncle only six weeks ago leave ye all the lands, an' 
trees, an' houses, as far as ye can see, an' as much 
money as twelve horses cou'd draw, wi' plenty 
o' slaves, an' swords, an' muskets, an' pouther 
gan* shot ? An' yet for all that you're lonely. Sure, 
you were far happier in old Ireland, when digging 
turf in Tralee at sixpence a day, an' no taters to boot, 
for then, for the change of it, sure you could have a 
row. Och, there's nothing on earth like a row — 
It bangs out all the black devils it can, 
An' sends you clean home, an entire new man. 
And then there's the lovings, an' kissings, an' kind 
makings up, which are the very marrow an' bone of 
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peace an' good order, an' give a new link to the 
' chain of friendship. [Sings. 

Tim, my jewel, sure don't you remember 

The wake of poor old Biddy Brady, 
Twas a cold frosty night in December, 

When you had a turn up with Bill Grady. 
He kick'd off his hat an' his brogues, 

An' kick'd up a terrible noise, 
Then swore we were all of us rogues, 

An' the girls were as bad as the boys. 

Chorus. 
I'm the lad that can love, an' can fight a bit, 

To drive grief an' sad care from ray brow, 
Sure I've found for sound health, an' the love of it, 

There is nothing on earth like a row. 

Bill, my darlin, says I, just be asy, 

'Till I get the right grip o' my sprig, 
Then for upsetting old mother Casy 

Sure I gave him a terrible dig. 
Tim, my jewel, says they, h;t him higher, 

While such lumps an' sweet bumps he dealt out, 
WicLmy fist then that never miss'd fire 

I hit himjright whack on the snout. 

Chorus. 
I'm the lad that can love, &c. &c. 

Out of windie flew tables and beds, 

Case he told me I was a big Minister man, 
Then for love sure I broke all the heads 

Of Tim Nowlan, Tom Doulan, an' Donovan, 
I bate off such beautiful time, 

As I dealt out such beautiful wipes, 
That their heads rang a beautiful chime, 

While Tim Flanigan play'd his old pipes. 

Chorus. 
I'm the lad that can love, &c. &c. 
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In came the ladies so loving an' frisky, 

Who in healing are up to the rig, 
They baptis'd all the bumps in nate whisky, 

Then struck up a beautiful jig. 4 

Thus ended the row with Bill Grady, 

An' the rest o' the boys at the wake 
Of the gentle old soul Biddy Brady, 

Which was held for her honour's own sake. 

Chorus. 

I'm the lad that can love, an' can fight a bit, 
To drive grief an' care from my brow, 

Sure I've found for sound health, an' the love of it, 
There is nothing on earth like a row. 



Enter Cilena, running, with her child in her arms. 

Cilena. — I pray yoq, Sir, protect us. 

Tim. — An' who are you, my darling ? 

Cilena (kneeling). — I pray you, Sir, in charity, 
afford me and my infant boy protect^n from our 
merciless pursuers. 

Tim. — ^Protection, my darling, — sure will you 
marry me ? I'll make ye the finest husband in all 
Carolina, indeed I will. 

Cilena. — O Sir, pardon me, but I am already 
Snarried. 

Tim. — You are ? Sure, then, it's beneath the ho- 
nour an' dignity of an Irishman to make love to a 
married lady. But for all that, you're welcome. 
Yes, anyhow, you're welcome. So get ye up, my 
darling, an' if there's anything in the hand an' heart 
of Timothy Linch that can serve ye, — by my soul 
you're welcome. [He raises her. 
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Cilena.— Thanks, generous Sir. But, first, I must 
tell you, I am a runaway slave. 
Tim. — Sure, that's bad now. 
Cilena. — But O, Sir, in pity I pray you, do not 
turn us out to be torn apart by cruel hunters and 
traders. 

Tim. — Indeed, not I, an' bad luck to the man that 
could do it; — may his taties never rfrow, or whisky 
warm his heart, an' may he never me on honour's 
bed, wid his mother's blessing 'round him. Now sit 
ye down, my darling, an' tell me why ye run away. 
(She sits down, cuddles her child and weeps.) Sure 
your masther an' missis were unkind to ye. 

[He sits down. 
^ Cilena. — O no, Sir, they have always been very 
kind to us. 

Tim. — Then what made ye run away, darling ? 

Cilena. — Because master had sold my little boy 
to a trader. 

Tim. — An' thatfs what ye call kindness, is it? 
Sure now, in old Ireland, we'd be afther thinking 
it mighty unkind. — An' what fe your husband ? 

Cilena. — A slave, Sir. 

Tim (indignantly). — A slave? 

Cilena.— O yes, Sir, and his master, who is very 
unkind, threatens to sell him. 

Tim. — He does, does he ? 

Cilena. — Yes, Sir. 

Tim. — An' do they always sell the wives wi* the 
husbands ? * 

Cilena. — O no, Sir, but often they are wrench'd 
asunder, and driven hundreds of miles apart, to die 
of broken hearts. 

Tim. — But then, they always sell the childer wi* 
the mothers, don't they r 

Cilena. — No, Sir, but often the child is torn from 
its mother's breast, never to meet again, at least in 
this world. [Hugs up her child, and weeps. 
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Tim. — What, do you mane to say, then, they sell 
yer childer, like little pigs i' the poultry market ? 
Cilena. — Yes, Sir. 

Tim. — Now, by St Pathric, that's bad. -Sure, 
there's not a mother's son in all Ireland, for the life 
of him, cou'd do such a thing. Don't cry, my darl- 
ing, an' I'll go an' fetch your husband. But what's 
his name, an' wfcre does he live. 

Cilena.— They call him Millard the mulatto, 
Sir. His master, Mr Fillmore, is here in the neigh- 
bourhood, x)n a visit to Mr Sharkly the magistrate, 
and Millard is with him. [Tim jumps up. 

Tim. — He is, is he ? Sure, then, I'll go an* fetch 
him. Cato, ye devil, where are ye ? 

[Makes a great flustration in putting 
on his coat and hat. Enter Cato, a 
negro, wearinq a green wide-awake 
hat, and eagle s feather. 
Cato. — Here am Catb, Mas'r. 
Tim. — Gi'e me my sprig, my darling. 

. [Cato fetches it from the table. 
Cato (aside to CiiAna). — Didn't Cato tell Miss 
Celie dat mas'r am bery good. 

[Tom Barker and Smirk look in at the 
window. Cilena shrieks, and, rush- 
ing forward, crudles down with her 
child in a corner. 
Tim. — What's the matter, darling ? 
Cato. — Here am de hunters, Mas'r, come arter 
Celie an' de little piccanini. Shall Cato bring in all 
de niggers, Mas'r ? 

Tim. — Make haste, my jewel, an' sure we'll hare 
a row, [Exit Cato. Barker opens the win* 

dow and looks in } while Tim prepares 
for action. 
Tom. — Here she is, all right. 
SMiRK.-r-Yes, an' the young-un too. 
Tom. — Here, out o' the way, an' let me get in. 
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(He comes in at the window, followed by Smirk.) 
There now, I tells yer what 'tis old gal, if yer cuts 
up any o' yer shines wi' me, just look at this here 
fist ; now mind, I never speaks twice, afore down it 
goes, so come along. [Tim gets between them. 

Smirk. — Yes, you'd better come out kindly, an' 
it'll go all the easier with yer. 

Tim. — An' I'd like to know, gintlemen, who invited 
you to come in at my windie ? 

Tom (pushing Linch). — There, you stand back 'till 
we've got her, an' I'll talk to you after. What busi- 
ness have you harbouring runaway slaves ? 

[Draws a pistol. Tim knocks him down 
with his shilelagh, when Smirk draws 
another^ which Tim strikes out of his 
hand, and then knocks him down. 

Tim. — There, take that, my darlings. (Enter ne- 
groes.) Here you are, my jewels. Now pick 'em up, 
an' pop 'em into the tar tub, pistols an' all. 

Cato. — An' shall 'em roll 'em in fedders arter, 
Mas'r. 

Tim. — Yes, roll 'em in feathers after, an' then 
pitch 'em into the river, to make 'em clane an' 
dasent. 

[Exeunt negroes laughing and dancing, 
while dragging Tom and Smirk by 
the legs. 

Cato (laughing). — Them am all right, Mas'r. 

Tim. — Now Cato, my boy, take me to Symon 
Sharkly's. 

Cato. — Yes, Mas'r, him am a debil. Him hab 
been beating poor old Sam, till him am almost 
dead. 

Tim. — Och, th' baste. Niver mind, sure we'll take 
the poor old crather a drap o' whiskey, an' bring him 
away with us. 

Cato. — Yes, Mas'r. [Exit for whisky. 

Tim. — Now, my darlings, go 'W put yourselves 
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clane and dasent in a top room, an' my boys here 
will take care o' ye, till I brinjr your husband. 

Cilena. — O Sir, Heaven will bless you for your 
kindness. [Exit with child. Tim calls after her. 

TlM, — Now don't be frighten'd darling, an' sure it 
is I'll bring your husband, for if they won't sell him, 
by my soul I'll steal him. [Exit. 
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SCENE II. 



Old 3am discovered lying on straw, and covered 
with a dirty sack, in an old shed, with nothing 
but four uprights to support it — Sambo and Rumbo 
are kneeling by his side, crying. 

Rumbo. — But, Mas'r Sam, it am not our fau'ts — 
it am not Sambo's, nor Rumbo's fau'ts, dem am 
berry sorry — dem didn't want to cut so hard, but 
Mas'r Sharkly hit dem ober dar heads wi' the butt 
end of him whip, till de blood all run down, am' dem 
thought der heads am split. Mas'r am bery cruel — 
it am all mas'r's fau't. 

[Sam puts his hand out, they clasp it, 
and rest their heads upon his wrist 
and arm, 

Sam. — My poor, dear broder niggers, poor old 
Sam forgib you both, from all him heart, him 
know it am no fau't o' yourn — you am alus bery 
kind, an' from him heart an' soul he gib you 
him blessing. 

Enter Cora, with basin — Sambo and Rumbo rise. 

Coha. — Here, my poor dear boy, rise if you can ; 
I have made you some nice chicken broth. 
Now let me feed you. Come, 'tis very good. 

[Sits down by his side. 

Sam. — Madame Cora, poor old Sam does lub you 
—him lubs you dearly, you am alus so kind, so 
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gentle, an' so good to poor niggers ! You am de 
poor niggers' moder, an' ebry nigger lubs Madame 
Cora, an' wou'd lay down him life for her. 

Cora. — Come, my poor dear boy, and let me feed 
you. 
Take but a spoonfull — 'twill do you so much good. 

Sam (loathing). — No, no, Madam, poor old Sam am 
heart sick — him am sick of him life, him neber eat no 
more in dis world — him am goin' to Glory to clar de 
way for Madame Cora, an' all de poor niggers. In de 
land o' Glory ebry nigger am free. (Cora weens.) 
O, Madame Cora, poor Sam hab such dreams ; nim 
thought him see one o' de angels, an' yet it was 
Madame Cora, wid a long bright sword sweeping all 
afore her — she knock'd off de slabes chains an' set 
ebry nigger free ; an' den dar was such a blaze, as 
if half de world wa' on fire. 

Enter Sharkly, whip in hand. 

Sharkly. — Here, you chaps, bring a bucket o' 
water an' throw over this feller. (Sees the basin.) 
Hilloa, what's this? (Looks at Cora.) Some more 
o' your devil's tricks I suppose. Take that. (Kicks 
it over.) I no sooner polishes a chap down, to make 
him slick, than you set to work to patch him up again, 
an' make him sarcy, you're always at it. (Turns to 
Sam.^ So, old ch^p, I reckon I've brought you down 
a peg this time, haven't I ? I suppose you'll give 
over your praying, an' keep on yer legs now, won't 
yer ? I never minces the matter, for when I make 
up my mind to give a chap a dressing, I give it him, 
an' then he knows it. 



Sam. — Heaben forgib you, Mas'r. 
Sharkly. — What's that i 



you say, you bullet* 
headed brute ? Wou'd you be heaping yer blessings 
on me ? What do I want wi' blessings ? 
Sam.— Poor Mas'r, you hab done all you can. 
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Sharkly.— Have I ! Then I'll see if I can't do 
a little more to knock this muttering out o' yer. 

[Strikes at him with his whip, but CORA 
jumps up and stops him. 

Cora. — How now, you deadly carnivorous beast, 
You gastly hyana, are you not content 
With draining his vitals, but now you must 
Strive to torture his soul in its passing moments. 

Sharkly. — An* I'll torture you too, you daring 
varmint. [Attempts to strike her with the butt end 

of his whip, when she seizes him by, 
the throat. 

Cora. — Do, if you dare, you bloodless scorpion, 
An' Fll tear your black heart out of your ribs, 
And hang it over his grave. [Sharkly staggers away. 

Sharkly (aside to Sahbo awdRuMBo). — Now, 
lads, I'm going down to the GrilFd Niggers Stores. 
An* when I'm gone, do you sling this cat up to the 
beam where you tied Sam, pull her up to her tip 
toes, an' there let her hang till I come back, that '11 
tame her a little, and then I'll have her skin off. I'll 
cure her this time, or kill her. Now see it be done, 
or I'll flay you lads alive with a red-hot poker. Now 
mind, 1 always keep my promise. 

Both. — Yes, Mas'r, it am done. 

Sharkly (threatening). — Now, mind what I have 
paid. 

Both.— Yes, Mas'r, it am done. [Exit Sharkly. 

Cora. — Surely, the Southern States are perdition's 
self, 
And the slave-masters eternal devils, 
Or why is poor heart-broken Cora 
t)riven to such fiendlike extremities 
To shield the suffering in their dying moments ? 
'Tis enough to make her throw up her hands, 
And declare there is no God, that the earth 
Does not open its jaws, an' gorge these monsters 
In its centre — nay! nay! the fault is not Heaven's, 
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But heartless America's avarice! 

Or why is not slavery abolished ? 

No, her avarice it is which breaks through 

Every law of Heaven and nature, 

Rivets the slaves 1 chains and drains their vitals, 

To pamper their passions, and line their coffers ; 

Hence does man's inhumanity to man 

Make numberless thousands indiscreetly curse 

The God that made them. Ah! me, but that Heaven 

Has barred her gates against self-destruction, 

Cora had long since been number'd with the dead. 

Sambo. — Did Madame Cora hear what Mas'r 
Shtokly say ? 

Cora. — No, my boy; what was it, pray? 

Sambo. — Why, him tell Sambo an Kumbo to tie 
Madame Cora up to de beam, de same as poor old 
Sam, an* dar let her hang on her tip-toe till him 
come back, an' den him say him hab her skin off. 
[Folds his arms with an air of importance. 

Cora.— He did? 

Sambo. — Yes, Madam, him did — an' him say, if 
us didn't do it, him comb our skin off wid der red* 
hot poker. 

Cora. — And will you do it, my dear boys ? 

Sambo. — Dat, Madame Cora, am de tother thing. 
— It am all easy for Mas'r Sharklv to say, Sambo, you 
go, you do dat ting, — dat am de one ting ; — but if 
Sambo ask himself if he shall do dat ting,-— why den 
dat am de tother thing. Now, what say Mas'r 
Rumbo ? [Rumbo folds his arms and swells him" 

self out with an air of dignity. 

Rumbo. — Why, Rumbo say, dat am dishere nigger 
himself say, him see him mast'r dam first ! 

Sambo. — Dat am bery good, bery good. 

Rumbo. — Now, what say Mas'r Sambo ? 

Sambo. — Why, Mas'r Sambo say, dat am Mas'r 
Sambo himsef say, himl see him mas'r cuss black heart 
hang ober him grave first. 
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Eumbo.— Dat am good, dat am bery good, dat am 
bery cuss good. 

[They shoulder each other, and rub their 
woolly heads together in laughing exul- 
tation while repeating the last sentences. 

Enter Cato with whisky bottle, followed by Tim LiNOH. 
Cora stands bach 

Tm.^-Cato, my darling, did ye bring the whisky? 
Cato. — Yes, Mas'r, here it am. [Tim drinks. 
Bumbo. — What am brought Mas'r Cato here dis 
time o' night ? 

Cato. — Him bring Mas'r Linch to see poor old 
Sam. 

Sambo. — Dar him lay, — him am almost dead.— 
Poor old Sam,— him am almost dead. 

[Cato turns the lanthorn^on him. 
Tim. — What is the matter, my darling? What 
have they done to ye ? Sure then, IVe brought you 
some whisky, my jewel — now, hold up you bead, 
an* 'twill do you good; it's a drap o* the rale crathur, 
as sweet as honey, an' as mild as mother's milk. Just 
smell it, it's like a nosegay. 

[He puts it to Sam's mouth, wlio drinks. 
Sam. — Heaben bless you, Mas'r Linch. 

[Tim falls on his knees. 
Tim. — Thank ye, my darling, sure it's the only 
blessing I've had since I left my mother. Now, is 
there anything I can do for ye, my jewel? 

Sam. — O yes, Mas'r, — free de poor nigger slave. 
Tim. — I will, my darling. 1 gi'e ye my word an> 
honour as a man, — an' sure I'll do it. 

Sam. — Den Heaben preserb Mas'r Linch. 

[He rises on his couch, exposing all the 
gashes on his back and shoulders, then 
falls back dead. Tim turns away, 
rubbing his eyes with. horror. 
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Tim. — Och ! murther ! O that ever I had lived 
to see it, — sure I'll never have the gashes out o' my 
sight again. Och! th' monsthers, — surely they must 
be devils indeed, to serve a poor crather so. ( With 
revengeful indignation?) Tim, — Timothy Linch 1 say, 
have ye the heart an' soul of a man ? If ye have, for 
the love of humanity, avenge the murther of poor 
old Sam. Are ye an Irishman ? are ye a Christian? 
if ye are, remember that on yer bended knees ye 
have sworn to free the nigger slave, — an' by my soul 
rildoit! 

[Exit, followed by Cato. Presently 
exeunt Cora, Sambo, and Rumbo, 
looking after them in amazement. 
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SCENE III. — Side of the Plantation. 



Enter Cora, Sambo, and Rumbo. 

Cora. — Now, my good boys, can Madam Cora 
Trust you with a secret ? 

Both. — O yes, dat her can. 

Cora. — Then, she is going to run away. 

Sambo. — Ah ! what am dat? Madam Cora goin* 
to run awa' ? But whar am her running ? 

Cora. — To this gentle creature's house, for he 
seems 
To wear a Christian soul, and doubtless 
Will render us kindly assistance ; besides, 
He has sworn to free tha nigger slave. 

Rumbo. — Yes, Madam, him did swar' dat, dat him 
did, didn't him, Sambo ? 

Sambo. — Dat him did. But you see him am gone 
to de drinking stores. 

Cora. — Then let us after him, and wait his return, 
And then, O Heaven, I pray you furnish me 
With the tongues of angels, to kindle in his heart 
A burning zeal for the cause of suffering 
Humanity. 

Rumbo.— What say, Mas'r Sambo, to that ar? 

Sambo. — Sambo say, if him run awa', him neber 
come back, him rader die first ; what say Mas'r 
Rumbo? 
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Rumbo. — II umbo say, him shou'd like to run awa 
wid Madam Cora, an' him wou'd kill any man dat 
dar to touch her. 

Sambo. — So say Sambo. 

Cora. — Then come at once, my fellow sufferers, 
And rather let us die than return 
To this lothsome and pestiferous den, 
Except to scatter it in ruins. 
Now to satisfy you that we are safe, 
All Sharkly's deeds, and bills of sale, by which 
He proves his sovereign right over us, 
Have long since been destroyed, consequently 
We are safe, even though he catches us, 
Should this kind creature but see us righted. 

Rumbo.— Dat am right. Dat am bery right, 
Madam Cora. Now den we am free, and let no man 
dar' to touch us. 

Cora. — So far so good. Now, my friends, while 
he is out 
Let us quietly return, and provide ourselves 
With clothing and weapons of defence, 
That done, we will bid Symon Sharkly good bye. 

[Exeunt ornnes. 
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SCENE IV. — Interior of the Spirit Stores. 



Sharkly, Starling, Fillmore, and Tom Motley 
discovered over their liquor, while Ambrose 
Finchly is reading the newspaper, and Millard 
the Mulatto is standing in attendance. 

Starling. — Now, gentlemen, you see I'm not one 
o' yer real out and outers at the work, cos I'm only a 
trader. But still I do say, one o' the worst things a 
man can do, is to treat his slaves too kind, you see it 
puts all sorts of notions into their heads, an 9 pre- 
sently they stick themselves up for human critters. 
It's a bad thing, I've seen so much of it ! 

[Sharkly swallows a bumper. 

Sharkly. — I'll tell you what it is. There's not a 
Planter in the States, be he who he may, knows 
better than Symon Sharkly does, how to deal with a 
slave. There, just look at that stick? feel it, heft it, 
see, it's as solid as a wedge of iron, and that's what I 
bring down slaves with. I never stand any nonsense ! 
For if man, woman, or child, looks me in the face, 
down they go with a smash, an' that's the only way 
to deal with 'em, what say you, Tom ? 

Motley. — Why, I ses the same thing, Simon ; an' 
as 1 was telling before, that 'twas only yesterday one 
o' my chaps took it into his head to bolt, so I hunted 
him down, an' then, to put the cramp on the rest, I 
cut him up, an' give him to the dogs, an' there was 
an end of him. It's no use, he was one of your 
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half-bred uns, an* when they once take it] into their 
heads to bolt, there's no stopping 'em. 

Ambrose. — An' this, friend, thou callest Christi- 
anity ? 

Motley. — What's Christianity got to do 'twixt 
me an' my slaves. (Pulls out his pocket book.) There, 
there's the bill of sale, that proves him my property ! 
an' if I choose to kill him, an' eat him after, what's 
that to you or anybody else ? 

Ambrose. — Truly, friend. But humanity will 
speak. 

Motley. — Humanity shant speak, what's humanity 
got to do with it ? Wasn't the slave mine ? Don t 
this bill o' sale prove it? Then what right have 
either you, or humanity to interfere 'twixt me an' 
my property? Now you may both just shut up your 
mouths, or — 

[Puts his hand menacingly tx> his pistols. 

Ambrose. — Verily, friend. I believe humanity 
hath a privileged voice in every part of the known 
world, save and except the slave States of America. 
There, it appeareth, it is high treason. 

Sharkly. — I'll tell you what it is, friends. These 
long-faced fellers are always prating about their 
'Ian th ropy, an' their 'manity, what's that got to do 
with it? Now, what I say is this, if a man buys a 
slave, whose property is it ? but his'n. It's all hum- 
bug, an' if ever you get it into yer heads, that slaves 
are natural critters like ourselves, it's all up with the 
slave trade. But this I'll tell you, of all the slaves 
you can be cu's'd with, yer psalm«singing niggers 
an' half an' half bred uns are the worst. You may 
beat 'em to death, an' they'll not give in. 

Starling. — That's true, Mr Sharkly. But yer 
half an' half-bred uns are the worst. Now there's 
Mr Silverton, you see I've got a lot of his billa in 
my hands, an' he's got a yaller gal as I sold him 
some years ago, call'd Cilena. (Millard starts with 
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great excitement) She's one o 1 St Cloud's young 
uns, by this gal Cora. Well, as I was saying, this 
gal Cele has got a young un, they calls Tom 
Thumb, an' as I wanted to make things easy to her 
master, I buys the young un, 'cause I cou'd make a 
good market of him ; howsomever, when all things 
were settl'd, an' I come to take the young un away, 
bless'd if she hadn't nipp'd it up, an' bolted across 
the swamps with it; there she was, slipping an' sliding 
about, an* then jumping from mound to mound like 
a cat on hot bricks. [Drinks. 

Millard (aside). — My wife, my child. 

Stajrling. — I expected every moment to see her 
pop under, kid and all, but she didn't. At 'last she 
doubled herself up like a greyhound, an' with one 
bound — 

[Millard, with great energy — all stare. 

Millard. — She clear'd the brook like a forest 
deer, 
And left you in the mire. (Laughs.) Ah ! ah ! ah ! ah! 
Well done, my girl ! thy mother's blood was up' most, 
I'll warrant me thou did'st leap, an' had it been 
From time into eternity, my life on't 
Thou hadst not falter'd. Well done, my girl, 
My wife; my soul's Cilena. 

Fillmore. — Do you hear, you fellow? 

Millard (with polite bow). — Did you call, Sir? 

Fillmore.— Did I call, Sir ! Yes, 1 did call, Sir. 
Do you see this. (Holding up his whip.) I reckon 
you'll feel it soon. I'll bring you down a head yet, 
before I've done with yer. There, take this letter to 
the office, an' see you're quick back, or — 

[Shaking his whip. 

Millard (aside). — You may be in your grave 
first. 

Fillmore.— What's that you say? 

Millard. — Sir, I obey your commands. 

[Makes a formal bow. Exit. 
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Fillmore. — I've more bother than enough wi' 
that chap. You see, I let him out for some six or 
seven years to Mr Wilmot, an' what does he an' Mrs 
Silverton do, but marries him to this gal Cilena, an' 
it's put such notions into his head, that he tries to 
forget what he is. But I'll tell you what 'tis, friends, 
the worst thing a man can do is to let his slaves be 
in the way of books, for you see, they learn to read 
an' write, an' it's sure to spile 'em ! They're good for 
nothing after. As for Mr Wilmot, he let him have 
what books he lik'd, an' ust to make him read the 
English newspapers to him at breakfast every morn- 
ing, an' there's where he's spilt. But I say the law 
ought to. punish a man for doing such a thing. 

[Motley dily nudges Sharkly. 

Motley. — Fillmore, do you think I know what a 
slave is? 

Fillmore. — Well, I think you do, Mr Motley. 

Motley. — Then that chap '11 cut your throat. 

Fillmore.— Lor, bless me, do you say so ? 

Motley. — I do, now Sharkly's a judge. What 
do you say, Symon ? 

Sharkly. — Why, that I wouldn't have such a 
chap about me ; anybody can see he means murder. 

Fillmore {trembling). — Then, what had I better 
do, friends? 

Sharkly. — Get rid of him, to be sure! 

Fillmore. — Well, really, I shou'd be very glad to 
get rid of him. 

Motley. — I tell yer, Fillmore, we've known each 
other a many years, an' as you're a man as I alus 
respects, of course I shouldn't like to hear of your 
death. But anyhow 'twont do to let that chap loose, 
an' as I alus says, a man's no man that won't help a 
friend in distress, so I'll tell yer what I'll do. But 
mind yer, it's only a particular favour. Now if you 
chuse to stand a hundred dollars, I'll take the chap 
clean off yer hands. 
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Fillmore.— What, stand a hundred dollars to 
take him ; why, Wilmot has only just offer'd me two 
thousand dollars for him. 

Sharkly. — Then let him have him. I know 
Wilmot well enough, he'll just set him free ! an' 
then the chap'U come an' cut your throat, an' after 
that, cut the country ! an' so you'll win two thousand 
dollars, an' lose your own life. 

Fillmobe.— Well, really, Mr Sharkly, that's very 
true. Then I'd better lose a hundred dollars with 
him; agreed, Mr Motley, you shall have him. 

Motley. — Very well. Here's a bill of sale all 
ready printed, it only wants Symon's name an' yours, 
an' the sum paid. 

{They sign their names, and Fillmore 
gives a check. 

Ambrose {aside). — Thus are human beings bar- 
tend, body and soul, at a moment's notice, without 
either their knowledge or consent. 

Fillmore. — There, that I believe is right. 

Motley. — Yes, that '11 do, an' this is the check 
for the money. 

Fillmore, — All right, my boy. 

Enter Millard. 

Millard. — I have obeyed your orders, Sir. 
Fillmore. — Very good. 

Enter Timothy Linch, whip in hand. 

Motley.— Here, you feller, you're my slave now; 

an' see you behave yourself, or I'll give you to the 

dogs in no time. I always begin as I mean to go on. 

[Millard, with indignation. 

Millard. — What say you, — that I am your slave? 

Motley. — Yes, read this bill, an* that'll be a 

choker for yer. 

[Millard walks with a firm step and 
reads. 
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MlLLAKD. — All is lost. O Heavenj when will mi- 
sery cease ? 
I am no slave, nor do I feel like a slave, 
And since I have not sold myself to bondage, 
What right has mortal man to enthral me? 

{Tears the bill of sale, and stamps it 
under foot 
Thus, thus will I trample on his power, 
When in the face of Heaven he shall strive 
To shackle both my soul and body. 

Motley. — O, you've began, have yer, I'll soon 
bring you down. 

[Strikes at him with the butt end of his 

whip, when Linch jumps in between. 

Tim.— Come out o* that, ye dirthy hungry-looking 

blaggard, or I'll give ye the biggest monster of a 

bating that ever was seen since the days of O' Brian 

the Brave. (Motley staggers back.) Indeed I will. 

Enter Captain Mitchell, and sits down. 

Shabkly. — What business have you to interfere ? 
He's this man's slave. 

Tim. — Now, for the life o' me, I'm bother'd to 
know what ye mean by a slave. 

All (laughing)*— Why, any fool knows what a 
slave is. 

Tim. — I thank ye, gintlemen ! But seeing I don't 
know what a slave is, of course I'm no fool. 

Shabkly. — Do you mean to say, then, that we're 
fools. 

Tim.— I don't mane to say anything, but what I 
do say — an' what I do say is this, that if any o' ye 
can tell me what a slave is, why then I shall be as 
big a fool as the rest o' ye. (Motley and Shabkly 
rise in anger — Tim bangs the table) Surely, whether 
black, white, or gray* isn't a man a man ? An' what 
else can ye make of him ? Which of ye can tell the 
shade of a man's soul by the colour of his coats an' 
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though his skin may be black, may he not have in 
him a soul as fair as alabaster, an' as white as snow ? 
But if I tell ye the truth, I believe there is many a 
white man among us, that has in him a soul as black 
as pitch, an' as wicked as the devil himself. 

Stabling. — Friends, just leave this fellow to me ; 
I reckon I'll soon give him a choker. 

Sharklt. — Yes, leave him to Starling, he'll 
. cripple him. 

Starling. — Now, Mr Linch. 
Tm. — Here I am, Sir. 

Starling (most emphatically). — Do you mean to 
tell- me — 

Tim. — Indeed I do not, an* now, maybe you 'U 
tell me. 
Starung. — What ? 

Tim. — That's what I'm wanting to know. 
Starling. — This fellow's only making fools of us. 
Tim. — Sure, how can that be, seeing 1 found ye 
already made. An* now, Mr Starling, if a slave 
kills his masther, pray what is that ? 
Starling. — 0, that's murder. 
Tim. — O, that's murther, is it ? Well now, if a 
masther kill his slave, pray what's that? 
Starling. — O, that's nothing. 
Tim. — Och ! that's nothing, is it ? Now, don't 
you think it's murther anyhow. 

Starling. — But you don't mean to say a nigger's 
a man, do yer ? 

Tim. — Indeed I do. Sure, hasn't he two legs an* 
ten toes to stand on, two fists to strike wi', and can't 
he eat, drink, talk, love, an' fight wi* the best o' ye ? 
Then what hinders him being a man ? 

Starling. — That's all very well. But I mean to 
say, he's only a connecting link, that's my mind, an' 
right or wrong, I'm not going to alter it. 

Tim. — Och, I persave, you mean to say the slave 
is only a connecting link between his masther an* 
the devil. 
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Ambrose. — Verily, friend, thou speakest the truth. 

Sharkly (rising). — Do you mean to say, then, 
that we're connected with the devil ? 

Tim. — Faix, I don't know. For I'm after think- 
ing the devil himself wou'd be asham'd o' ye. 

Millard.— This is the very sum up of villany, 
And essence of foulest depravity. 
From the depths of hell, narrow, if you can, 
• Crimes more deadly and damnable, than are 
Daily and hourly perpetrated 
Upon the helpless children of Africa, 
By the slave-holders of America! 
You first outrage ev'ry law of Heaven 
And nature,. then strive to justify the wrong, 
By denying them a caste in the creation. 
My sire was President of the United States, 
And my mother a negress of purest descent. 
Which of you, then, will dare charge my sire 
With odium, by proclaiming me 
To be the offspring of man and monster? 
Or do I look like a nondescript,* which, 
Amid the warring elements, tumbled 
Into existence, without either mental 
Or physical organisation ? 
Or am I a man, created after 
God's own image, and wearing in my soul 
The very essence of His nature r 
If so, who then authorised my sire 
To sell me for a slave, — or made this man 
My master ? 

Enter Cato, rifle in hand. 

Tim. — The devil himself, to be sure ; why do you 
waste yer pretty pearls on these palthry pigs? sure 
they don't understand 'em. Now if ye'll take my 
advice, ye'll let yer masther an' the devil pop down 
the bog hole, an' come an' be yer own masther. 
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(Sees Cato.) Cato, my darling, ye've jist come in 
time ; are the boys outside ? 

Cato. — Yes, Mas'r, them am all ready, rifles 
an' all. 

Tim. — Then yer the swatest crater I ever saw ; by 
my. soul you're a jewel. [Site down. 

Cato. — Mas'r Millard, Cato am glad to see you. 

Millard. — Cato, my dearest friend, come to my 
heart, 
But more especially at a time 
When death with crimson 'd eyes is looking in 
Upon me on every side. 

Cato. — It am all right, Mas'r Millard, Mas'r Linch 
am here, him am de friend o' de poor nigger slave. 

Tim. — What are ye saying? 

Cato. — Dis, Mas'r, am Mas'r Millard. 

Tim. — Millard ! Millard ! Sure have ye a little 
darling call'd Cilene, an' a little spalpeen, Tom 
Thumb. 

Millard (clasping his hands). — They are my wife 
and child. 

Tim. — Don't you see they're at my house, an' it's 
yerself only I'm come after. 

Mitchell. — What business have you tampering 
with another man's slave ? 

Tim. — What's that to you, yer blaggard ! jist be 
after minding yer own business, will ye? an' not in- 
terrupt gintlemen when they're talking. Now, Mil- 
lard, my darling, I'll tell ye what I'll do. I've a 
beautiful back parlour next to the sky, sure I'll let 
it ye for nothing a week, an' find ye in peraties, an' 
burther-milk to boot. Now, can anything be chaper 
than that ? 

Mitchell — Do you know who this gentleman is? 

Tim.— Indeed I do not, an' what's more, I don't 
care who he is. 

Shabkly. — Do you hear that, neighbours ? Well, 
I'm Symon Sharkly the magistrate. 
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Tim.— Och, yer Symon Sharkly the magistrate 
are ye ? that sent me a summons to appear at court 
to-morrow. 

Sharkly. — That's correct. 

Tim. — Then if yer Symon Sharkly the magistrate, 
why don't ye summons that blaggard there, for in- 
sulting this gintleman ? [Pointing to Millard. 

Motley.— I'll tell yer what it is, Symon, if this 
Englisher isn't stopp'd, he'll rouse up the whole o' 
the slaves. There's that black feller Cato, # there, 
he's another o' my runaway chaps. 

Cato. — Dat am wrong, Mas'r Motley, Cato am 
Dot your slave, him am him own slave now, an him 
own mas'r too. 

Motley. — You black devil, will you tell me that 
to my face. [Draws his revolver, Cato whistles, 
when the window is forced open, and 
a number of rifles thrust in. Enter 
also six of Linch's men, who present 
their rifles. 

Ambrose. — I think, friends, tjiee hast the worst of 
the argument every way this time. 

Tim (to Millard). — Now, my darling, run, sure 
yer wife's waiting for ye. (Exit Millard, running.) 
Now Mr Sharkly, be sure that I'll visit ye to-morrow. 

Ambrose. — Friend, if thou wilt, I will tarry with 
thee to-ni^ht. [Takes Tim's arm. 

Tim. — Come on, my darling, an' I'll make ye as 
welcome as a bottle o' whisky, an' what shall be 
more welcome than that to the heart of an Irishman. 
[Exeunt all but Mitchell, Motley. 
and Sharkly, who stand in astonish- 
ment. 
Enter Tom Barker and Smirk, tarred and feathered. 

Sharkly (in a fright). — Who are you ? 

Barker. — I'm bless'd if I know ! 1 was never so 
scared in all my life, or serv'd such a trick either. 
'Twas no use kicking ! for there was two chaps hung 
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up to a tree, so they pitch'd us head-first into a tar 
tub, pistols an' all, an' then roll'd us in feathers, an 9 
here we are! that's all I know. 

[Exeunt Smirk and Barker, sadly 
chap/alien. 

Motley.— I'll have that man's life, if I hang for 
it on the highest tree in America. 

Sharkly. — Now, friends, you know I'm the ma- 
gistrate, consequently have all the power in my 
hands ; of course we're all one. Now what's to be 
done to get rid o' this Irishman. 

Mitchell. — I'll tell you, friends, it's quite clear 
to me he must be got rid of, or he'll rouse up the 
whole of the slaves, an' then your lives are not worth 
a cent, for there are over ten slaves to every man of 
you. 

Sharkly. — That's true. Then what's best to be 
done ? 

Mitchell. — I'll tell you. Now, if you chuse to 
enter into a liberal compact with ine, I'll manage the 
business for you nicely. 

Sharkly. — Go a-head, let's hear it. 

Mitchell. — I, you know, am a man of desperate 
circumstances, having lost everything at the gambling 
table. I possess nothing in the wide world but my 
commission to live on. You, on the other hand, 
have large plantations, an' only want hands to work 
them. Now, if I bring out the soldiers to-morrow, 
and succeed in shooting or hanging this fellow, no 
matter which, shall I have his lands for my trouble ? 
You can easily swear I won them at cards! and then 
we can divide his slaves between us. Mind you, 
there are fifteen hundred of them, and that will make 
five hundred slaves for each of us. Now what say 
you? 

Motley. — Agreed. 

[Sharkly scratches his head. 

Sharkly. — Excellent, one o' the best things I 
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ever heard, — good. Now my lads, I'm just first-rate, 
an' if you'd like Jo see a little sport, come home with 
me, an' then we can sit down an' settle 'bout this 
business after. 

Mitchell. — Ah ! what's up now? 
Sharkly. — I'm just going to have a fair reckoning 
with Cora, an' I'll finish her this time. 

[Shaking his stick. 
Mitchell. — I should like to see that. 
Sharkly. — Well, then, come, an' you can have 
your fling at her if you like. My chaps '11 hold her. 
Mitchell. — But is she secure ? 
Sharkly. — I should say so, why she's been slung 
by the wrists to a beam this two hours, that's tam'd 
her a little. 

Mitchell. — But have you any vitriol in the 
house. 

Sharkly. — Vitriol, what the hell do you want 
with vitriol ? 

Mitchell.— To douse in her eyes to be sure, it's 
the finest thing in the world to bring slaves too. 

[Sharkly and Motley shudder. 

Sharkly. — That be d d. No, I can flog 'em 

to death, or burn 'em alive, or anything else. But 

d your vitriol. 

Motley. — No, I can't come that. There's some- 
thing d— — d unnatural about it. 

Sharkly. — D d unnatural. But come on, 

we'll make her kick for it this time. 

Motley — Well, Symon, I don't mind coming, as 
'twill help to keep one's hand in, and then we can 
settle about to-morrow. 

Sharkly.— Now, Captain Vitriol, come a-head. 
[Exeunt Sharkly and Motley, followed 6jr; 
Mitchell, rather crestfallen. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. — A Eoom in Linch's House. Mil- 
lard and Cilena discovered ethbracing. 



Cilena. — My own husband ! 
Tim. — (without) — Come along, my jewel ! Where 
are ye, my darlings — (Enter Linch and Ambrose) — 
Now didn't I tell ye I'd steal him for yer ? — (aside) — 
Sure now, that shall be charity. 

[Goes to the table and pours out a glass 
of whisky. Millard places his 
hands on the sides of Cilena's head 
and deliberately kisses her on the 
forehead. Ambrose sits at the table, 
quietly listening. 
Cilena. — But why this cold, formal kiss, love? 
In what have I offended ? 
Millard. — Thou art too beautiful. Methinks 
desperation 
Has made thee more beautiful than ever, 
Which hurts me the more. I would have thee as 

ugly 
And deform'd as deformity itself, 
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Then might'st thou travel to the grave untainted, 
Or being dead, my rack'd soul would burst forth 
In songs of gladness over thy deliverance ; 
For then wouldst thou cease to be a breeder of slaves. 

Cilena. — O Millard, do not speak so. 

Millard. — Wherefore should I speak otherwise? 
for who are we, 
Or what are we, save poor fugitive slaves, 
Against whose lives and liberty the laws 
And millions of America are combin'd 
In open and deadly warfare ? 

Tim. — But do you feel like a slave ? 

Millard. — I feel, Sir, that I could strike loose the 
bolt 
That sustains the earth, so that with one blow 
I might summon the vast creation 
To that judgment where Afric's wrong shall speak, 
Trumpet-tongued, against the murderers 
Of her children. 

Cilena. — Millard, my dearest, speak not so, you 
frighten me. Surely Heaven and this kind gentle- 
man will aid us in our escape. 

Millard. — No, Cilena. I will not move one 
step to fly, 
But rather place my heel against a stone 
And stand to the battle's heart, till from this body 
My very soul be ripp'd, inch by inch. No, 
The laws are strong, but vengeance is stronger; 
If Heaven had ordain'd us to be beasts 
Of toil and burden, why were we gifted 
With minds to think, and souls to feel the full 
Misery of our degradations ? 
'Tis a libel against Omnipotence ! 
He created all free, and gave all souls 
To love and serve Him. Then who are they 
That presume to rule his destinies, 
Alter his decrees, and pervert his Gospel truths? 
Men, — mere laymen ! who in wiliest craft, 
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Conjure up seeming legalities, to suit 

Their own worldly aggrandisement Thus 

Are truth and justice annihilated, 

And Afric's millions crush'd and sacrific'd 

To the brute passions and avarice 

Of hypocrites and tyrants. 

Tim. — Gie me yer hand, my darling, and sure I'll 
find ye a bluntherbus big enough to blow 'em all to 
the devil in a puff. [Exit Tim. 

Cilena.— Our dear boy, love, is fast asleep. 

Millard. — An' could I see no hopes of liberty, 
I would wish it were his last 

Cilena. — You grieve me, Millard, with this angry 
humour. 

Millard. — Yet wherefore should I grieve thee, 
my dearest, 
Who in this world have none other to look up to ? 

[Embraces her. 

Enter Cora, as if in a dreamy followed by Eumbo 
and Sambo in great fear, the latter carrying a 
bundle* Ambrose stands aghast 

But look, look, look ! — who, or what is this, Cilena? 

Is it a spirit, or living reality ? 

An' yet, from what I have heard, her form and 

stature 
Looks so like thy mother, that I could e'en think 
'Twas she ! 

Cilena. — Do mine eyes deceive me, or am I in a 
dream ? Dare I call thee mother ? O Heaven, I pray 
you do not mock me. 

Cora. — Hark, there was a something so genial 
And familiar in the sound of that voice, 
That I scarce know where I am. 

Cilena. — Yes, yes, 'tis she. Soft, soft my heart, 
an' I will speak to her. Madam — Madame Cora. 

Cora. — Who calls on Madame Cora ? 

\ 
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Cilena. — O, my mother, 'tis I — Cilena, your 
daughter* 

[They shriek, and rush into each other's 
arms. 
Ambrose. — Thank Heaven, I have found her. 

[Exit 
Cora.-— O Heaven, my prayers and tears have 
been seen 
And heard ; my very soul has wept for thee. 
But no, no. I have no child now, I had once. 
But now I am a slave, and being a slave, 
Ev*ry tie of nature is torn from my heart 
(Points.) Whom have we here ? 

Cilena.— This is my husband, mother. Millard 
the Mulatto. 
Cora (with surprise).—* Thy husband ? 
Cilena. — Yes, mother dear, in honourable wed- 
lock. 
Cora.— O, cruel delusion. Thy husband, said'st 
. thou?' 
O, empty mockery. My poor mother 
Was an African Princess, and was married 
To my father in France, and lov'd him dearly ! 
But the instant she set foot in America 
She became his slave, and Cora, her daughter, 
An article of merchandise. I, too, 
Was married to St Cloud, thy father ! 
But the moment his circumstances required it 
We were sold, and him married to my sister. 

Cilena. — But mother. He is so kind, so gentle, 
and so good. 

Cora. — And yet his garb and fetters bespeak him 

a slave. 
Millard. — My limbs, Madam, are fetter'd, but 

my soul is free. 
Cora. — He speaks well, my child, and with an 
accent 
That proves him to be no common man. 
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Sir, you wear a noble bearing, 

And possess an eye, a tongue, and limbs- 



Millard. — That dare to burst the bonds of 
slavery, 
And strike for liberty. 

[Stamps on the chains, and bursts the 
handcuffs. 
Coea. — My own son. [They embrace. 

Had'st thou millions, and palaces 
To lay at Cora's feet, those heartspoken words 
Were worth them all. O Heaven, what means this ? 
Surely the doom of slavery is cast. 

Enter Tim, dragging a basket filled with guns, swords, 
and pistols. 

Tm. — Now, yer blaggards, sure can't yer help 
me, don't ye see my back's breaking ? (Rumbo and 
Sambo jump to his assistance, and set to pulling one 
against the other with great resolution.) There you 
are, my jewel ; now take your choice. (Sees Coba.) 
Och', my darling, an' who are you ? 

[Millard selects a sword and pistols, 
and fixes them in his belt. 

ClLENA. — O, Sir, this is my mother, Madame Cora. 
[Exeunt Sambo and Rumbo, carry- 
ing the basket and bundle. 

Tim. — An* is this yer mother ? Faix, then, I'll be 
yer father. Cora, my darling, now won't you marry 
me ? Sure I'll make ye the finest lady in all Caro- 
lina. You shall have horses an' coaches, an' pigs an* 
poulthry, an' indeed anything an' everything, an* 
myself besides. Indeed you shall. [Cora kneels. 

Coba. — Sir, on my knees I pray you, for the love 
Of Heaven and humanity, to keep 
Your faith with the dying negro, and free 
The helpless slave. Millions yet unborn 
Will live to bless and pray for you. Like the 
Sun in the tropics shall your name shine forth 
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To the end of time, and Heaven's choicest blessings 

Encompass you on every side. Do, 

I pray you ; and poor heart-broken Cora 

Will bow to the earth, and bathe your feet 

With tears. [Tim turns away crying. 

Tim. — Cora, mavourneen, now why would you kill 
me. What have I done that you murther me so? 
(Millard and Cilena raise Cora.) Sure, havn't 
I half a million of money an' great princely estates, 
with plenty o' shots, an' muskets, an' powther, 
enough to blow up all Carolina ? an* didn't 1 pro- 
mise poor Sam that I would free the nigger slave ? 
Now I tell ye, that as sure as there is a Father 
above, so sure will I spend the last farthing, an' my 
life too, but I will keep my word. Now get ye to 
bed my darlings, an' in the morning, if ye'll only 
marry me, sure I'll send for the priest, an' if one 
won't do, by my soul we'll have fifty. [Exit Tim. 

Millard. — Madam, my mother, I pray you retire 
to rest, 
'Twill nerve and invigorate you for the 
Morning's adventures. 

Cora. — Good night, my son. [They embrace. 

Millard. — Good night, Madam. (He embraces 
Cilena.) Good 
Night my girl, and kiss my boy for his father. 

Cilena. — Good night 

[Exeunt Cora and ClLENA. 
Millard draws his sword. 



Enter Ambrose. 

Millard. — Now the blow is struck, and death or 
liberty 
Ts certain. (Kneels.) I pray you, Heaven, to sustain 
My heart, and nerve my arm with the fury 
Oi lions, to shield my kindred, and lay 
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Their persecntors in the dost. Let me not yield, 

Bat swim in blood, till the accars'd traffic 

Is annihilated, and every 

Native-born child naturalised and free. [Rises. 

Ambrose. — Friend, I take thee upon thy vow, 
and now go and rouse up the slaves in the neigh- 
bouring plantations, and bring them hither. Nay, 
start not. 
Millard. — But to whom, Sir, is the mulatto in- 
debted 
For this kindly advice ? 
Ambrose. — Ambrose Finchly. 
Millard. — Ah! Ambrose Finchly, the Forester! 
The betroth 'd of Cora, and friend of humanity? 

Ambrose. — The same. But now a privateer, who 
has sunk more slave ships, and liberated more Afri- 
cans, than the whole of the British Navy. 

Millard. — Sir, I bow down and kiss your 

feet. 
Ambrose. — Nay, Millard, arise. Time is precious ; 
and as you know not the power that awaits you, 
'twere good I should tell it. I am familiar with this 
establishment, 'tis one of our many strongholds, and 
for years have we been strengthening it with men 
and ammunition. The present Timothy Linch is a 
recent importation from the bogs of Ireland, possess- 
ing a goodly stock of wit, and is as full of fight as an 
angry falcon. Yet an Irishman's propensity for 
fighting is only a national characteristic, a something 
constitutional, or rather a kind of safety valve, which 
periodically explodes, and for the time being evapo- 
rates every vestige of rancour and ill-feeling. But 
the present undertaking, the abolition of the slave 
trade, requires a stronger mind and fixity of purpose 
than this good man possesses, to control the means 
'that are left at his disposal. Yet leave that to me, 
while you go and harangue the slaves over the dead 
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body of their companion, and proclaim Cora Queen 
of the Insurrection. 

Millard. — I fly to obey. 

Ambrose. — Yes, Queen, for she is of Royal de- 
scent, and though her grandsire was but an African 
King, still 

" A King's a King for a' that." 

[Exeunt, Millard running. 
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SCENE II. — Motley's Plantation by 
Moonlight. 



Slaves discovered lying about, while others are sitting 
and resting their heads pensively on their hands and 
knees — A general appearance of squalid misery — 
Brutus sings. 

Mas'r am bery cruel 

To treat a nigger so, 
But why him am so cruel 

Poor nigger him don't know. 
The nigger am bery willing 

To work, or kneel, or die, 
But masYs so unfeeling, 

Him make poor nigger cry. 

Chorus (in the distance). — All start 
Let ebry nigger strike 

An' lay him mas'r low, 
Then the nigger am free 
Where eber him go. 

Him sell my darling Dina, 

An' my little piccaninny, 
To a cruel, cruel, trader 

Up in old Virginny, 
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To see poor Dina weep, 
'Twas cruel, cruel sad. 
The nigger him can't sleep, 
Him sure him shall go mad. 

Chorus (nearer). — All jump up with surprise and 
listen. 

Let ebry nigger, &c. &c. 

The nigger him can't see 

Why him heart shall cry, 
No ! the nigger shall be free, 

Or lay him down an' die. 
Then brodders an* sisters all, 

Let us all be braves, 
An* rader let us fall 

Than be poor nigger slaves. 



Enter CLesar, Sambo, Rumbo, and others, with knives 
in their hands and belts, and rifles slung at their 
backs, and wearing green wide-awakes. 

Let ebry nigger strike 

An' lay him mas'r low, 
Then the nigger am free 

Where eber him go. 

Sambo (laughing). — Yar ! yar ! yar ! yar ! So, 
Mas'r Brutus, you am lost yer Dina, eh ? an 9 her pic- 
caninny. You am better come along with us, an' find 
'em. 

Brutus. — You am bery kind, Sambo, but mas'r. 

Gssar. — Cuss mas'r, shoot him ; him am a dog, 
a cuss' dog. So am Mas'r Sharkly, him kill poor old 
Sam. Sambo an' Rumbo hab run away, an' now 
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them am them own mas'rs, an' free. Them lub 
them Dinas, an' them piccaninnies, an' them homes, 
an' now them will fight like all the debits in hell for 
them liberty, an' Heaben hab mercy on them soles. 
Now, Mas'r Brutus, you am better come along, an' 
leave Mas'r Motley. Thar am Mas'r Linch, him 
hab a home for ebry poor nigger that am run away, 
him am bery good. Him pay them thar wages on 
th' Saturday night, an' them take it home to them 
Dinas, an' them trow it on th' table, an' the little 
piccaninnies open them eyes, an' show them teeth, an' 
jump an' kick, an' clap them little bans, an' laugh, 
'cause it am all liberty. O Heaben, what a word 
am liberty to the poor nigger slave. 
Bbuttjs. — Hart, thar am mas'r coming. 

[The slaves crudle down in fear 9 while 
Rumbo, Sambo, and the rest pre' 
pare for action* 

Enter Cato, running, 

Cato. — Now then, you niggers ! what am you all 
a doing here, when Mas'r Millard am speaking ? 
Him am driving all th' niggers mad, him am dug up 
poor Sam, an' now him teach them all to count. 

Brutus.— Yes, that am all bery good, Mas'r Cato, 
'cause him can read. 

Cato. — Then him teach you how to read wid yer 
fing-ers. Now come you all here. {Tliey cluster round.) 
Thar, now you all do as I do, an' say as I say. 
Thar, that am one fing-er. {They all hold up their 
hand, and point to each finger in succession^ repeating 
after him.) An' that am two. Now that am tree 
fing-ers, an' that am four, an' so on, till thar am ten 
fing-ers. {All stare with astonishment) Now, double 
them fing-ers, and then thar am two fists. Now what 
am these fists for? Why, to knock down any one 
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that dar to hurt us. (Tliey walk about shaking their 
fats, in perfect bewilderment) Thar, come you all 
here. Now let's see how many niggers Mas'r Motley 
am got Thar am Brutus, that am one. 

[Counts with his fingers as before. 

Brutus. — Yes, that am one, 

Cato. — Then thar am Joe — that am two. 

Brutus. — Yes, that am two. 

Cato. — An' then thar am Pokey, an* Skunk — that 
am tree, four. 

Brutus. — Yes, that am tree, four. 

Cato. — An' then thar am Bill, an* Sam, an' 
Luke, an' Lucy's man, an' so on, till thar am ten. 
Now am thar ten niggers on the plantation ? 

Brutus {waving his Iiands up and down).— Thai 
am ten, an' ten, an' eber so many times ten. 

Cato. — Well then, now let's see how many 
white men thar am. Now how many mas'rs am 
thar? 

Brutus. — One. 

Cato. — Ah ! only one ? 

Brutus. — Only one ! 

Cato. — Then how many white men am thar on 
the plantation ? 

Brutus. — Only one, an* that am mas'r. 

Cato. — What ! am thar only one white man to all 
these niggers, an' him flog 'em, an' kill em', an' sell 
them Dinas, an' them little piccaninnies as him like ? 
Thar, Mas'r Brutus, an' Mas'r Sam, an' Mas'r 
Pokey too. [Giving each a knife. Sambo and 
Bumbo arm the rest) Now, if a lion, or a tiger, 
him come to run away wid you Dinas, or you picca- 
ninnies, what then you do ? 

Brutus. — Ah! we would kill 'em ; we would hang 
'em, and cut dem troats. 

Cato. — Then why am you all slaves to the one 
white man ? Hang him, cut him troat, an' then you 
am free, you Dinas am free, an' you piccaninnies an* 
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all am free. (They throw themselves into threatening 
attitudes.) Ah ! now you all read. 

Chorus. — In which all join. 

Let ebry nigger strike, 

An' lay him mas'r low, 
Then the nigger am free 
. Where eber him go. 

[Exeunt, running and singing, and flou- 
rishing their knives. 
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SCENE III.— An Apartment in Linch's 
House. 



Enter Cora and Cilena — Cora is magnificently 
dressed in crimson velvety with bracelets and coronet 
of jewels y and a string of diamonds and cross round 
her neck. 

Cilena. — O, mother dear, you look so beautiful 
that I can scarce believe I am the daughter of such 
a lady. 

Cora. — Ah, my dear child, these are but the faded 
remnants 
Of my once cruel greatness. Better were it 
Never to rise, than rise to fall ! 

Cilena*-— But then, mother, you do look so 
beautiful. 

Cora. — I know, my child, thy gentle soul strug- 
gles hard 
To soothe my aching heart. I have been beautiful, 
At least was considered as such, but now 
I know not how I look, not having seen 
A mirror these sixteen years. Yet still I hope 
That education, and a gentleness 
Of manner, may beget a kindly feeling 
In our behalf. You say the gentleman 
Is a quaker, a caste for whom my soul 
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Feels the profoundest veneration, 

For their oneness in the great cause 

Of Emancipation. I know not, my child, 

But I feel a sensation so strange, 

A sort of pleasing, yet confus'd foreboding 

Of some event, an' yet 1 know not what, 

For I can neither see or think of anything 

But Ambrose Finchly. If he be living, 

Perchance this good gentleman may know him ; 

Therefore I will at once to his apartment, 

And leave the rest to Heaven. 

[Exit, followed by Cilena. 
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SCENE IV. — Another Apartment in Linch's 
House. 



Ambrose Finchly discovered seated at table, where 
there are pens, ink, paper, and a lamp— He rises. 

Ambrose. — My poor Cora. I am at a loss how 
to break it to her, as to my being and my where- 
abouts, for her present state of excitement fills me 
with apprehension. Tis said that ninety-nine can 
bear up against the heaviest shocks of adversity, 
where even the hundredth will sink beneath the 
pressure of sudden and unexpected good fortune. 
Therefore it were better to break the ice by writing, 
{Sits to writing, presently a knock without?) Who s 
that ? Perhaps 'tis she, if so 'twere better put out 
the light, lest she recognise me too suddenly. {Puts 
out the light — she knocks again.) Come in. 

Enter Cora, while he pretends to be busy, writing. 

Cora. — I crave your pardon, Sir, for this intru- 
sion, 
At such an hour of the night [He scribbles away. 

Ambrose. — I pray you, Madam, to waive all pre- 
face and begin. 

Cora. — I am a poor fugitive slave. 

Ambrose. — An* would be free. Then be free. 
Doubtless, Madam, your history is but a painful one, 
and, like thousands of others, replete with appalling 
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incidents. Therefore, if gold, or personal daring can 
accomplish your desire, you can have them, for my 
blood is enlisted in your service. No thanks, Madam, 
time is too precious for formalities. 

Cora. — But, Sir, I have a daughter. 

Ambrose. — Bring her also. 

Coba. — Then, Sir, she has a husband, and an in- 
fant son. 

Ambbose. — Them also bring. Have you any 
further request, Madam ? 

Coba. — O, Sir, your prompt and generous kind- 
ness 
So overwhelms me, I feel bewildered. 

Ambrose. — Then pause a little, Madam, to reco- 
ver yourself. [He writes with all his might, and will 
not turn his head. 

Coba. — 'Tis strange, writing in the dark, and in 
such haste too, 
There is something at his heart more than writing. 

[Aside. 
Pray, Sir, were you ever in England ? 
Ambrose. — i es, Madam : your reasons for asking? 
Coba. — I hope I am not disturbing you, Sir ? 
Ambbose.— Not in the least, Madam. 
Coba. — Pray, Sir, during your sojourn in Eng- 
land, 
Did you ever meet with or hear of 
A noble and generous-hearted creature 
By the name of Ambrose Finchly ? 
Ambbose (very uneasy). — Who, Madam ? 
Coba. — One Ambrose Finchly ! 
Ambbose. — Ambrose Finchly ! O yes. I be- 
lieve in his younger days he was known as Finchly 
the Forester. 

Coba. — Yes, Sir, the same. 

[He rises and comes forward, still keep- 
ing his back towards her. 
Ambbose. — O, yes, I know him well. By the 
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bye, there is a curious circumstance in connection 
with his early life. If I recollect rightly, a band of 
Indians returning from an expedition, and passing up 
the country, stole away a young mulatto girl by 
the name of Cora; and if my memory serves me well, 
her master, or rather father, gave up all hopes of 
her recovery, whereon he proclaimed that any one 
should have her who could find her and bring her 
home. Upon which the youthful forester grasp'd his 
rifle, and pursued them for hundreds of miles, and 
lastly succeeded in rescuing her, but not till he had 
slain all the Indians one by one, as opportunity 
offered. 

Cora (in great excitement). — And I, Sir, am that 
Cora. 

Ambrose. — O, indeed. Then you were married 
in England to Mr St Cloud ? 

Cora. — I had induc'd Mr St Cloud (to whom 
My father had sold me as a slave) 
To take me to England, under the plea 
Of marriage, in hopes that Ambrose Finchly 
Might see me there, and claim me as his right. 

Ambrose. — Then it appears that Cora did not go 
to England for the purpose of marrying Mr St 
Cloud? 

Cora.— Marrying Mr St Cloud, Sir ! O no. 
For though the base laws of America 
Gave Mr St Cloud every power 
Over the body of his slave, still how 
Could she marry him, when her heart and soul 
Were betroth'd to another ? 

Ambrose. — Truly, Madam ! and Ambrose Finchly 
arrived at the church just in time to see you borne 
away from the altar in a seemingly lifeless condition. 

CfoRA. — What ! Ambrose Finchly to see his Cora 
In a free land, and not to rescue her ? 
Had she seen him, she had followed him 
Into a furnace, but she had had him. 
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O, cruel, cruel, was he a coward ? 

O, no, Sir, my Ambrose was no coward ! 

I have seen him grapple throat to throat with a bear, 

And lay the burly monster at his feet. 

Then again, when sleeping in the forest, 

A hnge snake had coil'd its folds around my body, 

And, with arch'd neck, was sucking my breath ; 

Who was it sav'd me from its deadly fangs? 

Whose lion-nerv'd arm was it that grasp' d 

The reptile by the neck, and strangled it? 

O, 'twas a noble sight, the pallid cheek, 

The compress'd lips, the inflated nostrils, 

The glassen'd eye, and the raven tresses 

Flowing over his herculean shoulders, 

Surely the world till then never saw a man. 

And that man was my Ambrose. 

Ambrose. — Would you like to see him, Madam ? 

Cora. — O, no, Sir, l would not, dare not, see him, 
For who shall gladden the poor poet's heart, 
By showing him the mangled remains 
Of his favourite Philomel ? 
Or the anxious shepherd, by casting 
At his feet the remnants of his pet lamb, 
When wolves had worried it ? O, no, Sir, 
Do not the flowers of the valley 
Bud forth their tiny heads to gladden spring, 
And, in a few months, shrivel into old age 
And die, in the chilling arms of winter ? 
Even so is it with poor human nature. 
He has not seen me since my girlish days, 
And should his mind not have made full allowance 
For the wreck of time, and circumstances, 
Either he might hold me loathely, or turn 
From me with heartsickening disgust. 
Therefore, Sir, as I would not give him pain, 
1 would rather not see him. But if, Sir, 
You could contrive to bring me so to see him, 
That I might gorge my hungry eyes, unseen, 
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The poor slave could die content, and bless you 
With her dying breath. 

Ambrose. — I can no longer. (Throws off his hat.) 
Cora, my beloved, I am Ambrose Finch ly himself. 
(She screams; he saves her from falling.) My poor 
Cora, my soul's companion. I have been seeking 
thee for years ; my poor girl, I have thee now, and 
not all the power of hell or man shall again take 
thee from me. [She recovers a little. 

Cora. — Hark, they're coming. Hide me, Am* 
brose, hide me. 

Ambrose. — Come into my heart, my gir.l, and 
take possession of thy throne! for there thou art 
sovereign mistress of its ev'ry impulse, without either 
fear or rival. 

Enter Linch, in his nightcap and gown, with a bottle 
in one hand, and his shihlagh in the other. 

Tim. — This is a mighty fine method o' fighting, 
killing each other wi' kisses. Och, I persave, — sure, 
they've been having a fight, an' now they're making 
it up. 

Ambrose. — Sir, I hope you will excuse us, for as 
children we were one. Since then, cruel circum- 
stances, for twenty years, have separated us, and now 
Heaven has again brought us together. 

Tim. — Sure then, Timothy Linch is not the man 
to come in between ye. 

Chorus (without). 
Let ebry nigger strike, 

An' lay him mas'r low, — 
Then the nigger am free 
Where eber him go. 

[Finishes with maddening shouts. 
Exit Tim. 
Cora. — What means all this ? 
Ambrose. — That the slaves in the surrounding 
plantations have risen in insurrection. 
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Cora. — The slaves risen in insurrection! 
Then the hand of Heaven is on the planters ! 

Tim. — Come along, my darlings. 

Enter Tim, followed by Millard and slaves in arms, 
some bearing flambeaux — Sam and Twaddy are 
armed with knives and rifles, but all have a broad 
red cross, Wee Millard's, on their breasts. 

Millard.— Madam, my mother. The slaves are 
in arms, 
And with one voice proclaim you 
Queen of the Insurrection. 

Chorus — with brandishing of knives, and in which 
Twaddy and Sam figure conspicuously. 

Let ebry nigger strike, 
An' lay him mas'r low, — 

Then the nigger am free 
Where eber him go. 

Cora. — What? I, your Queen? Cora your 
Queen ? 
Cora, Queen of the Insurrection ? 
Impossible! and yet, why not? Is she not 
Of lloyal descent, was not her grandsire 
One of Afric's proudest Kings, and her mother 
By birth a Princess ? Then why not Cora 
A Queen ? Queen of the Insurrection ? 
And if it shall please High Heaven to place 
In her hands the reins of Sovereign power, 
To punish the guilty, and rectify 
The wrongs of Afric's oppressed children, 
Why, .then, shall she not strain the matter further, 
And wield the sceptre for Universal 
Emancipation ? 

The wrongs of slavery are as fiendishly 
Superior to ev'ry other villainy, 
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As is proud Satan to his satellites. 

O, Heaven, my heart throbs ! my brow burns, 

And my soul expands beyond all earthly limits. 

Surely there is some great event at issue, 

Which shall revolutionise the world, 

And appal the wicked. For I feel, not myself, 

But as if I were a scourging angel, 

Destin'd for a time to range the earth, 

And lash mankind into a sense of justice, 

And humanity. 

Millard. — Long live Queen Cora, 
Sovereign of the Insurrection. 



*© 



Loud enthusiasm with Chorus. 

Let ebry nigger strike, 

An' lay him mas'r low, — 
Then the nigger am free 

Where eber him go. 

Ambrose. — Now friends, down on your knees, 
and send forth to Heaven your souls' vow, to stand 
by your Queen and her counsels, to the end of your 
lives. [A 11 go down. 

Tim. — Sure, shall I ever look upon her like again. 
Down on yer knees, ye devils, for never again will ye 
see the likes of her. {Kneels, 

Ambrose. — Now, swear before Heaven to spend 
your last breath, and shed your last blood, for Liberty 
and your Queen. 

All. — We swear. [Millard rises. 

Millard. — Now you must, and shall be free ! for 
the many- 
Events of this night, speak so plainly of the 
Interposition of kind Heaven 
In our behalf, that conquest is certain. 
Therefore, shall Queen Cora, mounted on the wings 
Of Heaven's vengeance, lead you on to battle, 
And to bright and glorious victory. 
We war, not against a handful of tyrants, 
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But against a soul-destroying system, 
Not for frail power, or dominion, 
But for everlasting salvation. 

[All rise but Tim. 

Enter Sambo with a white cloth wrapped round his 
head, and tied under his chin. 

Tim (banging the floor at every sentence). — Och, th' 
monsthers. Sure then, I'll wack 'em, an' welt 'em, 
an' by my soul then, I'll pound 'em, till ev'ry bone 
of 'ems as soft as a rotten peratie. [Rises. 

Twaddt. — Don't her look lubly, Sham. 

Sam. — I recon she does. 

Twaddy. — Now I means to be your queen, Sham. 

Sam. — So you shall. [Shoulders her rifle. 

Twaddy. — Thar, now I is a queen, Queen 
Twaddy. 

Cob a. — What is the matter with my poor Sambo. 

Sambo. — Him am ill, bery ill. 

CoBi 111! 

Sambo.— Yes, him am sick, him am lub-sick. 

Coba {laughing). — Love-sick, who with, pray? 
not me I hope ? 

Sambo. — No, him am lub-sick for Madam Marie 
St Cloud, an' him want her for him wife. 

Coba. — Then, my dear boy, should she fall into 
my hands, 
You shall have her, upon these conditions, 
That you make her your wife, by all those rites 
Which the sacred and civil institutions 
Of America furnish, for the holy 
Solemnisation of matrimony 
Among her negro population. 

All {bursting out laughing). — Then mas'r Sambo 
am got a white wife. Yar ! yar ! yar ! 

[Banjoes, bones, fyc, strike up, when 
they all dance round; Coba, who is 
in the centre, resting on the arms of 
Ambrose and MiElakd. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I.— The Front of Marie St Cloud's 
House. 



Enter Captain Mitchell, meeting a Sergeant. 

Mitchell. — How now, Sergeant, are the men 
mustering ? 

Sergeant. — If you don't make haste, Captain, I 
reckon you'll not have a man left There's a Quaker 
chap been stumping it, an' he's said so much against 
the preachers an' the slave trade, that one half the 
men have turn'd to the right about, an' gone home. 

Mitchell. — They have, have they ? 

Sergeant. — Yes, Captain. 

Mitchell. — An' should you know the fellow 
again. 

Sergeant. — I calculate I shou'd ; they call'd him 
Ambrose Finchly. 

Mitchell. — Ah ! Ambrose Finchly the Pirate. 
Go you instantly and order out the banner. Then 
let the drums beat to arms, and they'll all come 
flying back again like bees. Away. {Exit Sergeant.) 
If I succeed in capturing Master Ambrose, my for- 
tune's made. 
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Enter Stabling and Tom Motley. 

Stabling. — Ulloa, Captain Mitchell, really you 
ought to be on the march. There'll be terrible work 
if you don't mind, for all the niggers have left the 
plantations, an 9 are pouring into the neighbourhood 
in droves. I never saw such a thing. 

Motley. — When I got up this morning, bless'd if 
there was a nigger in the place, ev ry one on 'em 
bolted in the night 

Mitchell. — An* there's our black servant, 
Twaddy, too, cut her stick. I've been forced to 
light the fire, and get the breakfast ready myself. I 
think they're all mad. 

Stabijng. — Really, this sort o' thing is very 
shocking, Captain, 'cause you had orders last night 
from Mr Sharkly the Magistrate, to have your men 
ready first thing this morning. If things go on in 
this way, an honest trader won't be able to pass with 
his gang up the country. 

Motley. — I'll lay my life that Irishman's at the 
bottom of it 

Mitchell. — And there is another. 

Motley.— Ah, who's he? 

Mitchell. — Ambrose Finchly the Pirate. 

Stabling. — Now really, Captain Mitchell, you 
ought to be leading on your men. Mr Sharkly sent 
us to look after you, an' all the neighbouring planters 
are at his house. 

Mitchell.— Then tell him I'll march down the 
men as quick as possible. [Exit Stabling. 

Motley. — Now mind our agreement, Jack. If 
you see the Irishman, shoot him. But if he comes 
into court, me and Symon will save you the trouble. 

Mitchell. — All right, Tom. 

[Exeunt Motley, after Stabling and 
Mitchell, in doors. 
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SCENE II. 



A Grand Procession of the Negro Slaves in military 
order, each party taking up the Chorus as those be- 
fore them finish. First enter files of Linch's men, 
with their rifles slung upon ilieir arms, and knives 
and pistols in their belts. 

Let ebry nigger strike, 

An* lay him mas'r low, — 
Then the nigger am free 

Where eber him go. 

Next enter Twaddt and Sam, marching, with rifles 
over their shoulders, and knives in their belts and 
swords at their sides, followed by a motley group 
singing. After these come more of Linch's men, 
followed, by the band. 

Enter Cora, sword in hand, mounted on a charger; then 
Millard, who is also mounted, sword in hand. They 
make a pause while the Chorus is sung by Hie whole 
body. 

Let ebry nigger strike, 

An' lay him mas'r low, — 
Then the nigger am free 

Where eber him go. 

[Exeunt, followed by a mob of all sorts. 
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SCENE m. — A Scene by the Road Side. 



Enter Twaddy and Sam, marching. 

Twaddy. — I likes shodering— it am such goad 
fun, isn't it, Sham? 

Sam. — Yes — got a piece more loll? 

Twaddy. — Yes,my lubly Sham. (Pulls some barley- 
sugar out from her bosom* bites apiece off and pops it 
into his mouth.) Thar, that am nice, aint it? 

Sam. — Yes, that's candy. 

Twaddy. — No it aint, it am loll* Come, Sham, 
lets go shodering agin — shodering am nicer than 
being along o' ugly old missus, cos us can do as us 
likes. Spects missus didn't spit an' grin when her 
had to get her own breakfus ready— fancies I sees 
her lighting th* fire and blacking her fing-ers— -recons 
her didn't scold an' kick the cat— it am serve her 
right — I never isn't going back, not no more. Come 
on, Sham. (Shoulders her rifle,) Quick — march ! 

Sam. — Stop — our rifles aint loaded. 

Twaddy. — Aint 'em ? 

Sam. — No. 

Twaddy. — Then let's set to an' load 'em. (They 
set to hading.) 

Enter Cilena. 
Cilena (distractedly.) — O Heaven, what shall I 
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do to save my Master and Mistress — they have ever 
been kind to us ! and to see their place reduced to 
ashes, and themselves driven into the wide world, 
would break my heart — and my mother (O, Heaven 

? reserve her !) seems so stern and unrelenting, that 
fear the most dreadful consequences. 

Enter Mr Silverton and Mr Wilmot. 

Silverton {surprised.) — What ! — Cilena — I 
thought thou wert far away. Where is thy child, 
girl? 

Cilena. — In the care of a nurse, Sir, at Mr 
Linch's. O, Sir, I pray you look to your own and 
my Mistress' safety, for the slaves are up and sing 
of nothing but death to all the slave-holders. 

Silverton. — My girl, I have resolved to emanci- 
pate all my slaves, and have written out their papers 
to that effect; and, as an earnest of the fact, Cilena, 
I here present you and your infant boy with your 
freedom. 

Cilena (kneeling?) — Thanks, generous Sir, and 
that kind Heaven may ever bless you and her Mis- 
tress shall be the constant prayer of Cilena, the 
Emancipated Slave. (Rises.) But, O Sir, my husband, 
Millard the Mulatto. 

Wilmot. — Fear not, Cilena, for Millard; he'll 
make the very continent of America tremble to its 
foundation but he'll carry the day. Thank Heaven 
I have freed my slaves, and sent them ready arm*d, 
into the heart and centre of the struggle; an' if this 
hand were wanting to perfect their success, by 
hurling the soul- destroying monster into the depths 
of Hell, they should have it ! 

[Exit, followed by Mr Silverton. 
Cilena reads the documents. 

Twaddy. — Did you hear him swar, Sham. Him 
am mad? 
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Cilena. — O my heart — what shall I do? Yes, 
gratitude prompts me to follow him, till my husband 
and mother are convinced of his noble generosity. 

[Exit hastily. 
Twaddt. — Her am mad too— them am all mad. 
Come on, Sham, an 9 let's see the fan. (They shoulder 
their rifles.) — Quick— march ! 

[Exeunt, with a slow formal step. 
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[Act V. 



SCENE IV.— The Trial Scene in Sharkly's 
House. 



Fillmore, Motley, Barker, Smirk, Starling, 
and others, discovered conversing in groups. Simon 
Sharkly is sitting in state as Magistrate, with a 
broad-brim'd hat upon his head, a pipe in his mouth, 
and his feet upon the table, while Marie St Cloud 
is lounging upon a sofa. 

Sharkly. — Now, friends, we Carolinians aint 
going to stand any more o' these Englishers' nonsense 
— they're everlastingly interfering in our business : 
the best plan, then, will be to give 'em a choker at 
once, an' that'll stop 'em. Now, you see, there's this 
fellow Linch, he no sooner comes amongst us than 
he begins talking to our slaves, an' upsets the whole 
place. What's the consequence ? why, ev'ry blessed 
devil of our hands has bolted ! an' w^o's to work the 
plantations ? This thing, you see, must be stopp'd, 
or there's no knowing what 11 follow. Now, there are 
my chaps not only bolted, but taken all my papers 
with 'em. What am I to do ? You see I bought 
most of 'em, odds an* ends — here an' there — one 
time an' tother — that bless'd if I know who I had 
*em of! — an' where am I to find the witnesses? 
However, for justice' sake, its only necessary to 
prove one case against Linch, an' that will do. Now, 
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he's harbouring my Mulatto gal Cora — an* here's 
Mrs St Cloud an' Mr Starling can both swear she's 
my legal property. 

Motley. — Yes, but that's not all — he tar'd an' 
feather'd Smirk an' Barker, though they had the 
magistrate's warrant with 'em — didn't he ? 

Smirk. — Yes, an' not only that, he's got two of 
our chaps hung up to a tree. 

Enter Ambrose, Finchly, and Timothy Linch. 

Sharkly. — O, you've come, Mr Linch, have yer? 

Tim. — Here I am, Sir. 

Enter Mr Silverton and Wilmot. 

Sharkly. — An' a fine fellow you are, when you 
are here. Just stand forward. 

Tim. — With your permission,' Sir, I'll sit me down. 
(Sits dowru) 

Sharkly. — Now, Mr Linch, I recon before we've 
done, that we Carolinians will teach you Englishers 
how to mind your own business, an' not interfere 
with our slaves. 

Tim. — An' don't ye think yer a great big baste, to 
sit there wi' yer legs o' the table, in the prisince of 
a jintleman. 

Sharkly (laughing). — Ah ! ah ! ah ! ah ! ah ! 
Don't you know that America's the land of liberty 
and freedom ? 

Tim. — America the land o' liberty and freedom ! 
Sure, how can it be the land o' liberty and freedom, 
when its brim full of slaves, an' boiling over with the 
blood and tears of unoffending Africans. 

Sharkly.— I'll tell you what 'tis, neighbours, as 
we Carolinians are a regular set of go-a-head chaps, 
the best thing we can do is to bring this matter to a 
settlement as quick as possible. 

Tim. — That's right, Sir, when you do a thing, 
there's nothing like doing it quickly, its the very life 
an' soul of it. 
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Sharkly. — Now, Mr Timothy Linch, there are 
three most serious charges against you. 

Tim. — An* what are they, Sir? 

Sharkly. — The first is, for harbouring runaway 
slaves. 

Tim.— That's true. 

Sharkly. — Do you hear that, friends? Now, 
Sir, the second is for tarring and feathering the 
hunters when in pursuit of them. 

Tim. — An' that's true. 

Sharkly. — Then the third is for striving to rouse 
up the slaves to insurrection. 

Tim. — An' that's also true. Now, Mr Simon 
Sharkly the Magistrate, pray what's the conse- 
quences of all that r 

Sharkly. — O, then, you confess yourself guilty. 

Tim. — Indeed I do not, Sir. How can a man be 
guilty who has done no wrong? Sure, to protect a 
poor persecuted sister from the fury of bloodhounds 
is charity, not guilt, and to assist the slave to throw 
off the chains of his murtherers is humanity, not 
crime. 

Sharkly. — Yes, but it's contrary to the laws of 
the Union for any man to interfere with another 
man's slaves. 

Tim. — Bother the laws of the Union; don't you 
know I'm a repaler ? Sure, wasn't I fors'd to leave 
old Ireland for wanting to repale the«Union its self? 
Indeed I was. 

Ajubrose. — But when the laws of mortals are in 
direct violation of the laws of God and humanity, 
then does it behove every honest Christion to raise 
his hand and voice in behalf of the oppress'd against 
their oppressors. The slave laws of America render 
her courts of justice the veriest sinks of filth and 
contamination. Her magistrates are slaveholders. 
Her senators are slaveholders, and her presidents 
are slaveholders. How, then, can justice be adminis- 
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. tered between man and man ? Thus, by legalising 
the monstrosity, her courts of law, from the Senate 
house at Washington down to a paltry magistrate's 
room, are rendered worse than brothels, charnel, or 
human slaughter houses. 

Sharkly. — Do you hear that, friends ? 

Motley. — Yes, let him alone, he'll hang himself 
directly. 

Ambrose. — I have traversed the world in search 
of villainy, and from the Creation to the time being, 
if all the crimes against Heaven and nature were 
plac'd in one mound, they would not equal in enor- 
mity the outrages upon the slaves in Christianised 
America. 

Sharkly. — Who, an' what are you, Sir ? 

Ambrose. — A man, and a Christian. 

Starling. — But, then, you know, religion allows 
on it 

Ambrose. — What authority have you for the as* 
sertion ? 

Starling. — Why, nearly all our ministers. 

Ambrose. — Yes, you have, in the Southern States, 
six thousand creatures professing to be ministers of 
Christianity, and of these there are only twelve men 
honest enough to denounce the soul-destroying 
system. While, by their silence, or open avowal, 
there are five thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
eight pharisaical villains, who, for personal emolu- 
ment, charge God with authorising a traffic replete 
with rape, incest, and murder. But which blasphemy 
hourly shrieks to Heaven for vengeance on their 
guilty souls. 

Sharkly. — Do you know where you are, Sir ? 

Ambrose. — In a court of injustice, where Simon 
Sharkly the murderer sits as magistrate, and Thomas 
Motley the monster stands as witness against an 
honest man. 

Sharkly (roars out). — Treason. Treason. I say 
that's treason. 
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Motley. — Yes, that's treason. Now, Symon, let's 
Linch 'em, give 'em Linch law. 

Tim (brandishing his stick).— Linch law, yes, that's 
the law; sure Linch law's the finest law in the world, 
Sir. 

Silverton. — Mr Sharkly, if the harbouring of 
slaves you speak of be the protection shown to my 

r'rl Cilena, and her child, from any suppos'd wrong, 
at once exonerate him, by giving him* my best 
thanks for his kindness and humanity. 

, Starling. — O, you take the part o' the Revolu- 
tioners, do yer. (Pulls out his pocket booh) I be- 
lieve, Mr Siiverton, I have bills against you for fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

Silverton. — If there be one affliction more 
irksome than another, it is for a gentleman to be 
plac'd at the mercy of a purse-proud, ignorant man. 
Starling. — Hignerent, eigh ! well, come, that's 
smart, too, for a bankrupt. Now, Mr Siiverton, I 
tell yer at once, you comes none o' yer shines over 
me, an' as you're cutting up ugly, why in course I 
makes short work of it. So here, there are the bills. 
Now jist pay me, or I sells yer up, stick an' stone. 
I shows no quarters when I begins. 

Silverton. — Then, Sir, begin; and I only grieve 
that I did not put you to the test before, instead of 
parting with Cilena's child, and my poor faithful old 
servant Sam. But, as I am a ruin'd man, I will, at 
all events, do one good deed in atonement. I there- 
fore openly, and in this Court, give full and entire 
freedom to every slave on my estates, whether man, 
woman, or child, and have sign'd the documents to 
that effect. Now, Sir, again I say, do your worst. 
[Starling is dumbfounded. 
Tim. — Gi'e me yer hand, my darling. (Spits in 
his hand and gives him a hearty smack.) Now I tell 
ye, my jewel, if fifteen, or fifty thousand dollars will 
set you clear o' this villain, by my soul you shall 
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have 'em, I gi'e ye my word for it, an' my word's 
my honour, that I always sales, with the silver itself. • 

Sharkly.— Come, Starling, you must settle this 
another time. Now, Mr Linch, have you anything 
to say, why these gentlemen here shouldn't hang 
you up by the neck ? 

Tim.— Indeed I have, Sir. In the first place, Sir, 
I don't think I'd like it, sure it must be mighty un- 
pleasant to be hung up by the neck like a leg o' 
mutton. In the second place, Sir, I'm a long way 
from home, an' who's to hold a wake over me when 
I'm dead. An' in the third place, Sir, J don't think 
they'd be after hanging the right man ? 

[Sharkly draws out a rope from his 
pocket with a noose in it, and places 
it on the table. 

Sharkly. — Well, p'raps the best plan will be, tOs 
hang you first, an' reason these matters after. 

[Tim comes forward and holds up the 
rope. 

Tim. — An' is this the roper, Sir, you'd be raising 
me in the world wi'? 

Sharkly. — 'Tis, Sir, Now, gentlemen, take these 
fellows out, an' hang 'em up as a warning to England, 
an' that, I calculate, will be about a settler for 'em. 

Tim. — But won't ye gi'e me some soap an' wather 
first? 

Sharkly. — What do you want with soap an' 
water ? 

Tim.— Why jist to wash my hands of this dirthy 
country, an' die clane an' dacent, for the honour of 
old Ireland. Sure now, I hear my mother speaking, 
Tim, my darling, says she, as sure as you're living, 
we must all of us die, an' whatever you do, love, 
always remember, that the beautiful secret of life is 
to die in a good cause. 

Sharkly. — An' do you call rousing up niggers, 
an' harbouring runaway slaves, a good cause ? 

L 
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Tim. — I call it the very heart an' soul of love an' 
charity. 

Shabklt. — Then, Tom, there's the rope, 

[Motley takes it. 
Tim, — But don't you think we'd better have a row 
first ? Caesar, my darling, where are ye ? 
Motley.— We'll give you Caesar. 
^Wilmot. — But, Sir, do you call this law ? and 
are you prepared to stand by the consequences ? 

Sharkly. — I calls it justice, an' cuss the conse- 
quences. What was I made a magistrate for, if 
't wasn't to protect the slaveholders an' their proper- 
ties. Take 'em out, I say, an' hang 'em up, an' if 
these rotten-hearted planters interfere, why tuck 
them up too. That's the only way to settle 'em. 

[A general confusion. 
Tim. — Tim, ye devil, here's a row. 

[Flourishes about. 

Ambrose draws his pistols. 

Enter C^SAB, sword in hand } and prepares for action. 

Cesar. — Here am Caesar, Mas'r. 
* Tm. — Caesar, my darling, here's a row. 

Ambrose. — Now show me the scoundrel that will 
dare to come over that mark. 

Enter Millard running , sword in hand ; all is 
consternation. 

Millard. — Now, you Southern planters, you 

scourge of the 
Human family, you inhuman monsters ; 
You who have picked the African's bones, 
And sold your own offspring, your own flesh and 

blood, 
To perpetuate slavery, and ev'ry crime 
That devilish device could accomplish ; 
To you I speak, you who have fed and fatten'd 
On the very marrow and vitals 
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Of iniquity. Know, that the hour 

Of retribution is at hand, 

That the ghastly wounds, and bleeding wrongs, 

Of suffering humanity, have mounted 

Up to Heaven, and are bringing down 

Thunders of justice upon your guilty heads; 

The clouds of insurrection are fill'd 

To bursting, and deadly vengeance, 

Like a hurricane, shall sweep through the States, 

Bearing down everything before it 

Now, you base trucklers in human flesh, 

You merciless butchers d( mankind, tremble, 

For you have cause. 

Enter Cora, sword in handy surrounded by Linch's 
black riflemen, and followed by Twaddy and Sam. 

Chorus — with knives — while Cowl points at Marie. 
Let ebry nigger strike, 

An* lay him mas'r low, — 
Then the nigger am free 
Where eber him go. 
Enter Cilena. 
Cora. — So, Marie, again we have met; 'tis well. 
I will not return cruelty for cruelty, 
Sister dear, by consigning thee to slavery, 
No, but will rather minister relief 
To thy widowed melancholy, by 
Providing thee with another husband, 
One who loves and adores thee, and who will 
Exert his every power for thy comfort 
And consolation. — Sambo. • 

Sambo (grinning). — Here am Sambo, Madam. 
Cora. — There, Sirrah, .take your bride! and 
marry her 
At your best convenience. 

[Marie scre&ms and faints away, while 
Sambo laughs, and goes through 
sundry antics of exultation. 
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Twaddy.— O, Sambo, don't you hab her, her am 
such a debil. 

Sambo. — Her am, am her? then thar'U be two on 
us. Now, Mas'r Bumbo, come an' help me cany out 
my wife. \They place their rifles beside her, then 

each take an end of the sofa, and 
exeunt, laughing and dancing. 
Cilena (kneeling). — O, mother dear, on her knees 
Cilena prays you to spare Mr Silverton, for he has 
ever been a kind master, a friend, and a father. 
Cora. — But he sold your infant boy, my grandson. 
Cilena. — O, no, dearest mother, the mult was 
not his, he had no alternative, for Starling, his cre- 
ditor, would come to no other terms, so he was com- 
pelled to submit, to save me and the rest. But look 
you, mother dear, where he has presented us with 
our freedom. 
Cora. — At the eleventh hour. 

[Cora raises and embraces her.— Re- 
enter Sambo and Rumbo chuckling, 
and pass through unobserved. 
Millard. — Sir, you have here a powerful inter- 
cessor, 
And she prevails; therefore, Sir, be not dismayM, 
Since all you possess will be sav'd from the 
Impending wreck. The merciful shall find mercy; 
And the gentle, a mother's protection. 
But murderers shall be swept from the earth, 
And their lands and properties confiscated 
To the cause of emancipation. 

[Cora puts Cilena aside, and becomes 
r very much excited. 

Silverton. — Dearest Mad&m, in kindest feeling, 
I pray you to be calm. 
Cora. — Sir, I am calm, calm as eighteen years of 
most * 

<43ruel and revolting outrage could make me. 
But, Sir, for your kindness to my child, I deign 
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To speak, and through you, to America; 

I anticipate your interrogations, 

And will spare you the trouble, by answering them. 

You would ask me, if I have reflected 

Upon the steps which now I have taken ? 

To that I answer, that for eighteen years 

1 have wept, and prayed Heaven, to put 

A period to the hideous iniquity. 

Silverton. — But I hope, Madam, you do not 
conceive any offence in what I have said. 

Cora. — Sir, you are a gentleman. But your 
grandsires 
Have shown us the way — they rose, and fought side 

by side, 
To throw off the trammels and tyrannies 
Of oppressive England. But, Sir, let me ask, 
Did England, in all her oppressions, 
Ever tear their children fron$Hfce breast, 
Aud sell them to slavery, and then crush down 
The mothers, for daring to bewail the fate 
Of their innocent offspring ? Did England 
Sell their wives, sisters, and daughters, in the 
Slave market, to be the drabs of infamy, 
By yielding to the worst propensities 
Of their purchasers, for present preservation ? 
Did England drive your forefathers in chains 
From State to State, like beasts of burden, and then 
Sell them to be ground down, or lash'd to death, 
At the will of tyrants? In a word, Sir, 
Did England, in all her iniquities, 
Do to you% ancestors any of these outrages, 
Which you yourselves have hourly practised • 
Upon us ? No, not one. For though England tax'd 
Their properties, still she left their bodies free 
And unfetter'd. And yet they rose to arms, 
« To throw off the oppression, and gain'd 
Their Independence. 

Silvebton (taking of his hat).— Madam, I must 
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bow to the truth ; nevertheless, Madam, you will 
admit, that all the slaveholders are fitft equally harsh 
and unkind. 

Cora. — Sir, your lukewarm planters are the very 
props 
And mainstays of the accursed traffic, 
For by their supineness they blind justice, 
And hoodwink humanity, by throwing 
A mask of mildness over the monster, 
Which otherwise would be seen in all its 
Naked and hideous deformity. 

[Firing of guns without. 
Millard. — Hark. 

[All stand listening, another crash. 

Enter Cato, running. 

Cato. — Mas'r Millard, the soldiers hab come. 
Millard. — Now, Ay brave fellows, arouse for 
action, 
And you, my Queen mother, be of good heart ; 
The time has come, all concession is past, 
Now we struggle for life and liberty. [Kneels. 

And may kind Heaven defend us in the fight. 
To the charge. Follow me. 

[Exit, followed by the black riflemen. 

Cora and others are looking out after 

them. Shaekly speaks aside to 

Smirk* 

Sharkly. — If you bring her down, there's a 

hundred dollars for yer. 

[Twaddy overhetrs them. 
Smirk. — Agreed. 

[Passes behind Cora to the entrance. 
Twaddy. — Sham, look at that ar debil, him am 
goin' to kill her, spects he won't, though. 

[Levels her rifle, and as Cora turns 
round to speak. Smirk draws his 
knife. 
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Ambrose. — Hold, villain. 

pjbtf as he is in the act of striking, 
Twaddy fires and hits him in the 
head% he tumbles out backwards. 
Twaddy (laughing).— He ! he! he ! he ! he! Spects 
he's cotch'd it 

Tm.— Well done, my little Twaddy ! you did it 
like a man. 
Ambrose (giving her a purse)* — There, my girl. 

Enter some of Ambrose's seamen with swords at their sides, 
and rifles in their hands. 

Seamen. — Ulloa, Captain, here we are. 

[Shaking hands. 
Ambrose. — I am glad you have eome. Now, my 
boys, look to this lady, and if it please Heaven I 
should fell, take her on board, and make her mistress 
of all I possess. This is my belov'd Cora. 

[They take off their hats and bow to her. 
Seamen. — All right, Captain. Come on. 

[Gives Ambrose a sword. 
Cora. — Let that noble child be taken care of. 
Now, citizens, if you value your lives, fly, 
For in one instant this infernal heap, 
This sink of hell, will be battering eagles 
In the skies ; therefore fly. 

[Exeunt in all directions, Sharkly and 
Motley out of window. 
Twaddy. — Thar, Sham, them am all mad, ebry one. 

Enter Sambo in great agitation, followed by Rumbo. 
Sambo. — Ah ! where am my lubly wife. 

[Exeunt 
Twaddy. — An* them am mad too. Now then, 
Sham, quick, march. 

[Exeunt^ marching. 
Enter Sambo and Rumbo in a hurry, carrying 
Marie on tits sofa, and exeunt. 
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SCENE V, — A Scene in the Plantations, with 
Sharkly's House in the Distance. 



Enter planters, fighting a retreating sword battle with the 
slaves. They make a desperate resistance, but are 
ultimately beaten back. Exeunt fighting. Enter sailors 
and negroes, preceding Cora. 

Cora.— See where the tyrants flee on ev'ry side ! 

[Sharexy's house blows up amid deafening 
shouts of exultation. 

Farewell to pandemonium, 

This is but the forerunner of thousands 

That, one by one, shall be swept from the earth, 

If the slaves meet us not, with freedom in their 

hands. 
— Now, friends, follow me, 

{Exeunt in pursuit. 
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SCENE VI.— Another Scene in the 
Plantations. 



Enter LlNCH, trailing his coat on the ground, and 
flourishing his shilelagh. 

Tim. — Show me the man that'll tread on that coat. 
Show me the man, now, show me the man, I say, 
that'll tread on that coat. 

Enter Barker, sword in hand. 

Barker. — So I've got you, old chap, have I? 
Tim. — Indeed you have, Sir, an' are you the man 
that'll tread on that coat. ( Tossing it at Barker's feet) 
There, now, do it like a gintleman. 

[Barker kicks it to the other side of 
the place. 
Barker. — I owe it to you, for tarring and feather- 
ing us. 
Tim. — Do ye, yer blagg'ard ? Then come on. 
Barker. — Yes, an* I'll make a blagguard o' you, 
before I've done. 

[They fight, Barker with his sword, and 
Tim with his stick. Enter Twaddy and 
Sam, when Tim's/ooJ slips, and he falls; 
and just as Barker is about to run him 
through, Twaddy fires, and Barker falls 
dead. 
Twaddy.— Spects he's cotch'd it too. 

[She goes and looks at him. 
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Tim (sitting up). — Faix, that was a nigh go. Och, 
the turn of a feather, an 9 'twas all up with Timothy 
Linch» Esq. Twaddy. my darling. (Rolls himself 
over on to one knee.) You ve sav'd my life, and now 
sure, won't you marry me? Only say, honey, that 
you'll be Mrs Linch, an' I'll make you the finest 
lady in all Carolina; you shall have horses, an' cows, 
an'pigs, an' poulthry. 

Twaddy. — An' shall I hab a new frock, like 
Madam Cora's. 

Tim. — Indeed you shall, you shall have a dozen, 
an' if that won't do, you shall have fifty. 

Twaddt.— What shall I do, Sham ? shall I be 
him wife? 

Sam.— Yes, that I would, an' then I can come an' 
live with yer. 

Tim.-^-So you shall, my jewel. 

Twaddy.— An' shall I be a Queen. [Tim rises. 

Tim. — Indeed you shall, you shall be my own 
queen. Now gi'e me a kiss, my darling, an' off we'll 
go to the Praste. 

[She throws her arms round his neck. Enter 
MrWiLMOT, pursued by Shabkly and 
Motley. Wilmot falls over Barkeb, 
and as they have their swords raised for 
his destruction, Millard rushes in and 
catches their blows on the cowhide that is 
bound round his left arm, when he cuts 
down Motley and runs Shabkly 
through — they fall. 

Och, murther, did ever I see the likes of it 
Millard. — Pray, Sir, are you hurt ? 

[Raises Wilmot. 
WlLMOT. — No, Millard, my boy, only a little 
bruised in the fall. (Sees Millard's forehead cut) 
But, my boy, you are wounded. 
Millard. — Only a scratch, Sir, that will be the 
proudest 
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Trophy of my life. Bat look, look, the tyrants run ; 
The day's our own, and now for the banner. 
And victory. 

[Exit running, followed by WlLMOT. 
Tin. — Och, talk of the Connaught Rangers, or 
the Tipperary boys. Faix, he'd bate the lot o' them* 
Come on, my darlings. 

[Twaddt takes his arm, vrith her rife 
aver her shoulder. 
Twaddy (quite dignified). — Now, I is a Queen. 
[Exeunt marching, followed by Sam* 
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SCENE VIL— The Road Side. 



Enter Wilmot, out of breath. 
Wilmot. — Dear, dear, the boy is out of sight 

Enter Me Silvebton. 

Ah, Silverton, have you seen my boy, I fear he'll be 
kill'd. 

Silvebton. — With eagle's speed, he has dash'd 
into the very centre of the enemy, and his sword, like 
sheet lightning, is flashing high above his head, and 
spreading death on every side. 

Wilmot, — Then let us after him. [Exeunt. 



SCENE VIII.— The Open Country. 

Millard is discovered supporting the Banner in his 
left hand, and challenging them to battle. 

Millard. — Come one, come all* Cowards, the 
banner is mine, 
And, to the last gasp, I'll stand in defence of it. 

[They make one or two attempts, then 
run away. 

Enter Cesar. 

Thus by men of colour shall America's 

Honour be sustain'd, when her blood-thirsty tyrants 

Will turn, and flee. 

[Exit with Banner. 
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SCENE IX. — Another Scene in the Open 
Country. 

Enter Captain Mitchell and soldiers at left, and 
slaves at right 

Mitchell. — Make ready, present. 

\2hey level their rifles on both sides. 

Enter Ambrose Finchly, sword in hand 9 without his 
Imt and coat, and his shirt sleeves turned up. 

Ambrose. — Hold, friends and citizens. If you 
have love for your wives and families, withhold I say. 
Or if you respect your lives and properties, ground 
arms, for the slaves are up, and with the Banner of 
the States waving high above their heads, are sweep- 
ing down everything before them. Therefore, for 
the love of life and liberty, withhold. 

Mitchell. — Fire. 

[They refuse, and ground arms. 

Ambrose. — Now you show yourselves men and 
Christians. {Turns to slaves.) Withhold. (They ground 
arms.) And now, to prove that I have no personal 
fear in the matter, I challenge this painted poltroon, 
this impertinent coxcomb, to settle the bloody contest 
by single combat. 

Mitchell. — And who are you that dare to chal- 
lenge an American officer. 

Ambrose. — You have known me, and shall know 
me again. I am Ambrose Finchly, the Forester 
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(Mitchell staggers), who has sworn an eternal 
warfare against the slave trade. That black an 9 
damning spot upon the honour and banner of my 
native fend. That Heaven-accurs'd stamp, which 
through the wide world stigmatises America's honour- 
able millions as tyrants, and man-murderers, and all 
to suit the passions and interests of a mercenary few, 
who, at best, are far fitter for the chains of felons, 
than the freedom of American citizens. 

[Great applause on all sides. 
Mitchell {throwing his hat away). — I denounce 
thee as a rebel, and a traitor. 

[Gathers himself up. 
Ambrose. — And I denounce thee as a foul, un- 
natural beast, who sold his own sister to slavery, be- 
cause she eould not blacken her soul by becoming 
the mistress of her brother. 
Mitchell. — Hell and the devils, direct me. 
Ambrose. — And may angels direct me, for my 
cause is Heaven's. 

[They battle— Mitchell falls dead, 
amid, deafening shouts on all sides. 
Enter Sailors, Slaves, and Citizens, and 
presently a magnificent car, drawn by 
horses, upon which is seated Cora, with 
Millard and Cilena on one side, and 
Linch, Twaddy, and Sam on the other. 
Cato and Cesar support the banner. 
They are no sooner brought to a stand 
than all is thrown into consternation by 
the report of two rifles. Out run Slaves 
and Citizens, and presently return drag- 
ging in Starling and Fillmore. A 
cry is raised on all sides to hang them, 
Lynch f em, dc, while some Citizens pull 
ropes out of their pockets and commence 
tying them round their victims 9 necks, 
when Ambrose interposes. 
Ambbose. — Friends, I pray you let us do nothing 
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in cold blood, bat lather leave the fate of these cri- 
minak to Madame Cora, Queen of the Insurrection 
[AU show their approutl m*th thrt* 
hearty cheer*. Starlino end FlLLr 
more tremble* ami fall om their hmees 
im a most dejected condition- Cora 
rues. 
Cora. — Friends, in the great straggle for freedom 
Let there be no pauses or lukewarm parleyings ; 
But let us prove fierce as remorseless lions, 
By sweeping down ev'ry opposition, 
Till liberty reign throughout the United States. 
Still, as each struggle subsides, let the lion 
Soften into the lamb, and minister mercy 
Rather than justice. We seek not vengeance, 
But universal emancipation. 
Therefore, go, unhappy men, and make peace with 

God 
For the wrongs you have done your fellow crea- 
tures. 

[She sits down amid shouts of admira- 
tion, while Starling and Fillmore . 
bow and scrape most humbly while 
making their exit 
Millard. — Friends and Americans, hear me ! 

[They silence down. 
Yet to you only let me not speak, 
But let my voice mount on the wings of the winds, 
And echo through the remotest corners 
Of the earth. Behold, the slave has burst his bonds, 
And walks forth as Heaven and nature ordain'd him, 
A man — a lord of the creation I 

[Ambrose leads the applause. 
He seeks not vengeance, but justice ; and in that 

justice, 
That common right to life and liberty 
Which is the boon and birthright of God's humblest 

creatures. [More applause. 

Let tyrants then beware how they tamper 
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With the bruis'd lion, lest he let loose 

The lightnings of his revenge, for the slave 

Has counted nis strength, and finds himself 

Over a million strong. [Great applause. 

He has thrown off the chains of slavery, 

And now comes forth as a man to demand, 

Not only the rights of citizenship, 

But seats in the Senate, for the redressing 

Of his grievances, and protection 

Of his common interests. [Tremendous applause. 

These he will have, or shed his blood like water. 

[Applause continues. 
Let no tyrannic power, then, attempt 
To intercept him in his onward march, 
For in his thirst for justice and freedom 
He will render the Southern States one vast waste, 
By spreading death and desolation 
On ev'ry side. Nor shall town or city 
Escape the sweeping conflagration. 
While the reverend blasphemers shall hang 
In their pulpits, for charging Omnipotence 
As the author of man's villainy to man. 

[Tumultuous applause. 
But if, on the contrary, his just demands 
Be fairly and honourably conceded, 
Then shall this brilliant anomaly, 
The star-spangled banner of America, 
Be no longer the pointing-mark, and laughing-stock 
Of Europe, but become not only 
The universal dread and terror of despots, 
But the pride and admiration 
Of the civilized world. * 

[Frantic uproar, in which slaves and 
citizens join unanimously. 
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